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What’s happened to our salesmen? 


| YHEY’RE busier than ever. Not selling—because 


every Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe is allocated 
to war needs—but serving as a sales force should. They 
are in the plants of our customers, helping to get 
maximum use and production from all the machine 
tools there, to speed America’s arming. 


For instance, one plant thought it needed 22 more 
turret lathes for a big government order. Because he 
knows production planning, the Warner & Swasey 
salesman was able to rearrange the turret lathes 
already there and reorganize the work program, so 
that no more turret lathes were needed. The govern- 
ment order was produced on time, and 22 badly 
needed turret lathes could be assigned to plants that 
really had to have them. 


All 21 of our salesmen have been assigned to this 
work of helping speed production of a// machine 
tools—anywhere. These men and all of the 3600 of 

WARNER us here are dedicated to do everything we can to help 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


America arm in time. That is your interest, too, and 
we will do everything in our power to help. 


You Can Tuan 1 Berrer, Fasten, ror Less... wire A Wanner & SwaAseY 


WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Arms and the Men 


Nelson is making no drastic shakeup 
at the start. He knows that the existing 
war production organization has many 
failures behind it. He knows that these 
have been due in part to selection of 
the wrong men and to clumsy organiza- 
tion. He knows that in even greater 
measure they have been due to lack of 
power equal to the job in hand. He’s 
not wasting time on setting up a new 
organization. He’s giving the men now 
on the job another chance, with full 
power behind them. 

There are two exceptions: Floyd Od- 
lum has been relieved of the subcon- 
tracting job. This will be a responsi- 
bility of the Production Division under 
W. H. Harrison, with Walter Wheeler, 
Odlum’s former deputy, in immediate 
charge. Nelson wants more work-spread- 
ing—believes there will be more—but 
certainly not at the sacrifice of produc- 
tion speed. 

James S. Knowlson, former deputy 

riorities director, has been put at the 

head of a new Division of Industry Op- 
erations. This division combines the 
priorities job with the central control 
of OPM’s industry branches which 
Knudsen took over four weeks ago dur- 
ing the uneasy per: Jd just before Nel- 
son was finally made boss (BW—Dec. 
27’41,p7). 


OPM Council Abolished 


In Nelson’s reorganization the OPM 
council goes into the discard. For 
months the council has been nothing 
more than a friction point on the line 
between the industry branches where 
the work was done and the top policy- 
setters on the old Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board, now superseded by 
the War Production Board. By invita- 
tion, however, Knudsen and Hillman 
will continue to sit on the top board. 


Brass-Tack Approach 


In taking the reins, Nelson is giving 
new emphasis to two features of the 
production problem: 

(1) He is strong for planning that is 
not distracted by grubby detail, and will 
create a “brain trust.” The highbrow 
thinkers are likely to be brushed aside, 
however, in the rush to get the imme- 
diate production job done, just as 
OPM’s original Production Planning 
Board was. 

(2) Nelson wants to know what the 
War requirements are in terms of mate- 
nals. Lack of this knowledge has been 
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a major handicap to OPM right along. 
Now that Nelson can talk turkey to the 
military, he is setting up, under Wil- 
liam L, Batt, an organization to fill this 
blank spot. The job of Batt’s “require- 
ments committee” is to demand from 
the —_ Navy, Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, Economic Warfare Board, and 
Henderson’s Civilian Supply Division 
definite figures on what they want. The 
committee will balance these needs 
against available raw materials, and 
make the over-all allocations. Priorities 
organization and the Purchases Divi- 
sion, still headed by Douglas Mac- 
Keachie, pick up from there. 


Break for Business 


To business men the big chance is 
not in topside administration but in 
the grant of greatly increased powers to 
the industry branch chiefs with which 
the business men deal every day. Nel- 
son, backed by his sweeping executive 
order, will give the branches all the 
power they need to enforce conversion 
of industry to war goods, concentration 
of civilian production in a few plants, 
and increased output of raw materials. 

Branches dealing with the manufac- 

turing industries head up under Knowl- 
son—and get full benefit of his priority 
and requisitioning powers. Branches 
dealing with raw materials head up 
under Batt. 
@ No NRA-Neither industry nor labor 
advisory committees need look for any 
gain in their importance. They remain 
purely advisory to the industry branches, 
where real power resides. There will be 
no NRA under Nelson. 


Hillman Stays 


So far as labor is concerned, Nelson 
assumes that it is just as much inter- 
ested in war production as anybody 
else. Whether labor should have a 
voice in management he regards as out- 
side the realm of his production job. 
He may come a cropper on this. Politi- 
cal forces beyond his control will decide 
this issue. 

For the present at least, Hillman re- 
mains in the war production set-up. 
The status of his Labor Division is un- 
changed. It appoints the Labor Advis- 
ory Committees and continues to be 
responsible for labor supply. Definition 
of Hillman’s position with relation to 
the War Labor Board, the Federal 
Security Agency, and the Department 
of Labor is a phase of the reorganiza- 
tion that is stil to come (BW—Jan.17 
’42,p14). 


Squaring Things with Knudsen 


Everybody’s measuring Knudsen for 
his new saline as a lieutenant general 
His three-star commission is designed to 
preserve his own and the Army's pre 
tige despite F.D.R.’s move making Ne! 
son boss of production and procur 
ment of war supplies. 

Roosevelt’s further action in appoint 

ing Knudsen as Director of Production 
for the War Department raised qualms 
as to whether he had given Nelson 
power with one hand and taken it away 
with the other. That fear has subsided 
with the explanation, already forecast 
(BW-—Jan.17’42,p14), that Knudsen’s 
job, is to boost production in war plants 
as a sort of field inspector general. 
@ Help or Hindrance?—There’s no dis 
position to question Knudsen’s ability as 
a production man. Doubt now fastens 
on the question whether Knudsen in his 
new job will help or hinder Nelson’s 
war production program. Pique at his 
removal as OPM’s Director General 
may be reinforced by his affiliation with 
the Army, which has consistently re 
sented and iesisted civilian control. 


Tightening Up Control 


The Administration is making a third 
try at writing a priority law broad 
enough to cover all eventualities. 

The first law, was enacted in June, 
1940. Last May, this was amended to 
cover handling of lend-lease orders and 
subcontracts. The third try is embodied 
in the omnibus second war powers bill 
now before the Senate. It makes com 
pulsory the acceptance of lend-lease or 
ders and defense subcontracts and im- 
poses a $10,000 fine or a year in jail for 
violation of priority regulations. 

Only way to bring violators to heel at 
present is by administrative action—such 
as withholding of materials—and this 
isn’t a very desirable tactic when it’s im 
portant to keep all plants working full 
tilt. Donald Nelson asked for the law 
when a survey revealed “widespread and 
serious” violation of priority controls. 

The bill would also make possible the 
requisitioning of idle tools. This long- 
time OPM objective has been stymied 
by a clause in last October’s requisition- 
ing law which forbids seizure of any tool 
that is used at all, no matter how little. 


Broad New Powers 


In addition to tightening up enforce- 
ment of priorities, the new war powers 
bill wouid: 

Permit government agencies to buy 
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THANKS, INDUSTRY! 


4 
p ‘Nn +t 
“ty, °UStry anp HVA 
SIN MECHANICAL . 


WE’VE COME A LONG WAY TOGETHER during 
the past fifty years. We’ve helped America 
through emergencies ...and through the great- 
est industrial era in her history. We’ve brought 
the advantages of anti-friction roller bearings 
to the many new and perplexing mechanisms 
of industrial pioneers. The accomplishments 
have been great, the rewards rich . . . for In- 
dustry, for Hyatt, for America! 

Inventive genius and engineering talent have 
guided us through the years... the experiences 
of one have helped and improved the other. 
Many design problems have been solved. Many 
application handicaps have been overcome. 
We’ve shown each other many new, better 
ways of doing things. 

Today, on our 50th Anniversary, we feel 


gratified that you are placing Hyatts in ma- 


chinery and equipment of all kinds...in factory 
and field, on highway and railway, in wai 
and peace-time assignments . . . that you are 
calling upon Hyatt and Hyatt Roller Bearings, 
more than ever before, to help in upholding 
the excellence of your regular products and 
the products you are building for Victory. 

For this confidence, again we say... 
THANKS, INDUSTRY. Hyatt aims to keep 
pace with you into the future— America’s 
future — building the very best that seasoned 
experience and fresh imagination can pro- 
duce. So let’s set our sights on tomorrow... 
let’s keep going ‘“‘Fifty-fifty for 50 years”... 
and more! 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and San Francisco. 


HYATT 


QUIET 


ROLLER 
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by condemnation any real or personal 
property needed for war purposes. 

Bring trucks under the emergency 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Permit the Federal Reserve to buy 
government bonds other than in the 
open market. 

Permit waiver of navigation and ship- 
inspection laws. 

ixempt $l-a-year men from the 
Hatch Act. 

Provide compensation for injured fire 
and air raid wardens. 

Permit soldiers outside the U.S. to 
mail letters postage free. 

Provide for easy naturalization of 
aliens in the Army or Navy. 

Permit the government to accept con- 
ditional gifts. 


A Job for Beaverbrook 


Look for Lord Beaverbrook to return 
to Washington as British representative 
on an allocation-of-supplies committee 
for the United Nations which is soon 
to be established. He is notably better 
at getting things started (Washington’s 
great need now) than in following 
through on established routine (Lon- 
don’s big job). 


Reuther Plan Shelved 


The great Reuther plan argument was 
resolved this week when Donald M. 
Nelson flatly eliminated the proposal 
for control of auto-industry war produc- 
tion by a labor management committee 


and gave full responsibility for the 
changeover to Ernest C. Kanzler, Edsel 
Ford’s brother-in-law, who has been run- 
ning OPM’s automotive branch. The 
seven-man group headed by Cyrus 
Ching disappears, for all practical pur- 
poses, and labor and management will 
say their pieces through their respective 
advisory committees. 

Kanzler has the power to do all the 

pooling of facilities that Reuther ever 
asked, and Nelson is determined that 
a great deal of it will be done. Indica- 
tive of the tighter hand that industry 
branch chiefs will henceforth hold over 
their industries is the fact that Kanzler’s 
automotive branch headquarters is be- 
ing moved to Detroit. 
@ Refrigerator Changeover—Plans shap- 
ing up in Washington this week called 
for turning over all manufacture of me- 
chanical and electrical refrigerators to 
the small plants of the industry and 
converting all the big plants to war 
work. A possible pattern for other in- 
dustries was seen in this move. 


Unemployment Grants 


Relief for workers displaced by in- 
dustry conversion, as proposed in the 
President’s $300,000,000 plan, is that 
in name only. Actually it is a move to 
raise and make more nearly uniform 
the widely varying state unemployment 
compensation systems. Federal grants 
would raise by 20% the scale of pay- 
ments, now ranging all the way from 
$2 or $3 to $20, and lengthen the pay- 


In attendance at the first official meet- 
ing of the War Production Board: 
(left to right, seated) Leon Hender- 
son, Price Administrator; James V. 
Forrestal, Undersecretary of the Navy 
and an alternate for Secretary Knox; 
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Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administra- 
tor; Frank Knox, Secretary of the 
Navy; Donald M. Nelson, chairman; 
Henry A. Wallace, chairman of the 
Board of Economic Warfare; Robert 
P. Patterson, Undersecretary of War, 


ment period to a uniform 26 week 

State practice now runs from ty 
three weeks up to 26 in California. Ai 
worker eligible for unemployment | 
pensation would get the benefit of the 
scheme. Only real tie to the sp 
problems of conversion to a war eco! 
omy is a requirement that worker 
agree to accept training, if it is available 
for war-production jobs. 


How Nelson Works 


It’s axiomatic that Washington 
full of bureaucrats, $l-a-year and other 
wise, always reaching for more authority 
As war production czar, Donald Nelson 
is bound to throw his weight around 
but not just for the hell of it. Here's 
revealing slant on the first man to whom 
F.D.R. ever has actually delegated ful 
authority to do a job as he sees fit 

When J. A. Krug, OPM’s power 
chief, recently signed the order revoking 
the southeastern power curtailment pro 
gram, Nelson told him: “You ought t 
go down in history as the only fellow in 
government who ever went into som¢ 
thing and then had sense enough | 
pull out when the need for regulation 
was Over. 

A bouquet for Krug, to be sure, but 
also a real eye-opener as regards the man 
who handed it to him. 


No More Liquor? 


The whisky industry caught the OPM 
napping by its surprising request for 


representing Secretary Stimson; and 
Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, Direc 
tor of Production for the War De 
partment. Standing: Herbert Emmer 
ich, executive secretary, and John 
Lord O'Brian, general counsel. 


Willson Industrial Safety Devices 
stand up longer under the hard- 
ships of daily use, and yet provide 
maximum comfort and protection. 
Fite, Your local Willson Safety Service Represento- 
& 


Respirator, Gas Mask, Welding or Blasting 
Helmet for your specific industrial hazard. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS ° 


| director of civil aviation.” 
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100% conversion. Ordered by OPM 
to produce 60,000,000 gal. of grain alco- 
hol for smokeless powder and industrial 
uses (BW—Jan.17’42,p22), the indus- 
try promptly went into a huddle, came 


| up with a plan to produce 180,000,000 


gal. by using all its facilities. 

No liquor production would be pos- 
sible under the plan but the industry 
could “struggle along’ without much 
dislocation of over-all business for sev- 
eral years by working off accumulated 
stocks. 


Big Saving in Sugar 


The distillers’ plan to devote all their 
facilities to producing grain alcohol 


| would save 700,000 to 1,000,000 tons 


of sugar now allocated to alcohol pro- 
duction, considerabty relieving the tight 
sugar situation (page 65). OPM off- 
cials, who got the sugar allocation by 


| advising the Agriculture Department 


that there was no other way to get the 
needed alcohol, are on the spot. Tech- 


| nical objections by OPM officials are 


being howled down by food, soft-drink, 


| and consumer interests already hit by 


sugar restrictions and expecting the 
worst, including complete rationing. 


Priorities on Plane Seats 


Army, Navy and other war officials 
have held informal priority on airline 
seats and cargo space for months. Now, 
however, it’s official, by order of Brig. 
Gen. Donald Connolly, the “military 
Connolly, 


| who was Administrator of Civil Aero- 
| nautics, was borrowed from the Army to 


sell Civil Pilot Training students to the 


| cocky air force, which he did most 
| effectively. Now he’s transferred back to 
| the Army, but actually he’s also com- 
| mandant of the civil air establishment, 
| a powerful behind-the-lines air force 


in itself. 


' Public Gets Some Space 


| 


tive will help you select the Willson Goggle, | 


There will be some seats and space on 
planes for civilians despite priorities on 
most airline trips—unless and until there 
is need for concentration of men and 
materials at some point, as in case of an 
attack on the West Coast. 

Under General Connolly’s airspace 
priority system the airlines are required 
to assign seat space to all military per- 
sonnel under orders to travel by air and 
to civil personnel whose trip is certified 
by agencies whose activities are essential 
to conduct of the war. Private citizens 


| whose business is regarded as essential 


also may be certified by the agency con- 


| cerned, A permanent travel card system 


was considered, but it would have per- 


mitted brass hats to ride all the 
thus stopping all other travel. 

Essential Army and Navy su 
take priority over express or other 
except the mail. That will go thi 
except in grave emergency. 

Meanwhile, planners in the Offi 
Defense Transportation are stu 
the possibility of having to ration 
way passenger space for vacationers 
summer to make way for the 
trains. ; 


A First, and a Last 


When Ganson Purcell this week was 
elected chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, he became the 
first to reach that position by coming 
up through the ranks. He is, inciden- 
tally, the SEC’s fifth chairman since 
1933. 

And, as Purcell goes in, the last re- 
maining member of the original five- 
man commission stays in. Judge Rob 
ert E. Healy last week submitted his 
resignation to the President when it 
became apparent Purcell would get the 
chairmanship, but later withdrew it. 


Washington Pillbox 


Use of caffeine and aspirin has been 
stimulated to the point where price ceil 
ings are foreseen. War’sa headache. 

Gasoline rationing along the East and 
West Coasts may speed curtailment of 
automobile driving due to the ban on 
tires. ‘Two plans are being studied. 

A dozen assorted plans for reorganiza- 
tion of the war production machine were 
on F.D.R.’s desk when he told Nelson 
to write his own ticket. Even before 
that happened the Economic Warfare 
Board was trying to push OPM around. 

Facts and fancies: It’s not surprising 
that the government’s propaganda agen- 
cies should get in each other’s way. So 
it’s not surprising to learn that Archi- 
bald MacLeish, chief of the Office of 
Facts and Figures, may be appointed 
head of an agency consolidating the 
activities of OFF, William Donovan's 
Office of Coordinator of Information, 
and part of Nelson Rockefeller’s Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Ickes’ coal staff is readying a campaign 
to stimulate buying of next winter's 
supplies as soon as warm weather comes 
to spread the load on the railroads. 

The Maritime Commission, by estab- 
lishing a division of freight forwarding, 
steals a march on legislation now pend- 
ing before Congress which would amend 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to 
create such a division within the com- 
mission. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Burcau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Preceding Month 
Week Ago 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . eee 1 +1628 164.3 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) A 97.8 93.4 
Automobile Production 60,190 65,875 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $14,983 $11,726 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) +3,473 3,495 
I IO, EU WD. ns oc cs cece rece cccccccescesesees 4,229 4,314 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,960 1,817 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 87 86 75 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 47 60 44 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $7,590 $5,835 $5,040 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $11,023 $9,645 $8,542 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +2% +19% +16% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 217 193 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) R : 216.9 208.7 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 3 ‘ 148.9 143.6 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . ‘ " 170.2 149.5 
Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ‘ ‘ $56.73 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) ‘ . $19.17 $19.17 
—— agg oS OS errr , 4 12.000¢ 12.07l¢ 
(No. 2, i MRE sp A kasdednegsadesscvecdague ° ‘ $1.22 $0.97 
CEES TDs ok cnc c cn dncceescecnusccsencceenees , . 3.50¢ 3.49¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................000 cece eee t : 17.37¢  15.93¢ 10.04¢ 
rh seca ass acnd ae obnnncnadsceseccnensadeened ; . $1.281 $1.268 $1.235 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............0cccecececees ; : 22.50¢ 22.49¢ 19.49¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................ 00000 eee d , 67.0 82.2 $3.2 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) , , 4.41% 4.28% 4.38% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) : ‘ 1.97% 1.91% 1.98° 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield . . 0.64% 0.37% 0.41% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ; ‘ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-3% 41% 43° 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 24,060 24,260 22,703 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 30,306 28,577 25,669 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,769 5,988 5,040 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 969 952 924 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 15,219 14,506 12,715 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,658 3,548 3,674 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 3,085 5,336 6,896 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,390 2,433 2,294 2,254 


* Preliminary, week ended January 17th. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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ERE’S the story. ‘‘Valve grinding has 
to be carefully timed to get a proper 
seating. Our operators had to do that. We 
might have called them clock-watchers. 
Then not long ago we needed more produc- 
tion from those machines. Someone sug- 
gested that we have a G-E Application 
Engineer take a look at our setup. 


“His answer was: individual motor 
drives with vacuum-tube timers. So we 
put electricity to work timing the jobs. 
We quit watching clocks. Our operators 
now prepare the next batch of valves 


LET’S MAKE EVERY 


Ve paid him 


TO WATCH 
THE CLOCK 


while the machines are grinding. Every- 
thing is ready for a quick shift. No wasted 
time. Production is speeded up. What’s 
more, the timing is perfect.” 


You'll find that G-E Application Ene 
gineers have a lot of simple cures for 
production lags. Their knowledge and 
experience are pledged to the task of col- 
laborating with industry to get the most 
out of America’s productive resources. 
Their services are available to you through 
our nearest office. Generali Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


MAN-HOUR OF WAR 


EFFORT PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


680- 13-8490 
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THE OUTLOOK 
The Pinch Tightens 


As Nelson speeds up reorganization of war effort and 
conversion of nondefense plants, civilian supply becomes an 
immediate problem—particularly with retail sales soaring. 


Temporarily, at least, our economy 
has entered a restrictive phase. Rapid 
expansion in aggregate output of goods 
and services is not only unlikely, but a 
decline is ssible (BW-—Jan.17’42, 
pl3). Donald M. Nelson’s order finally 
and definitely shutting down light-truck 
and passenger-car production suggests 
as much. This . the beginning of 
wholesale conversion of the metal-work- 
ing industries to war output. And it is 
alikely that expansion in actual arms 
output will offset immediately the de- 
clines in production of such articles as 
automobiles, refrigerators, farm imple- 
ments, and other types of machinery. 


Retail Buying Spree 
What is more, many consumer-goods 
industries are approaching the limits of 
possible production increases. Even in 
cases in which plant capacity is ample, 
supplies are not. Thus, the difficulty 
of transporting wool across the Pacific 
from Australia is apt to cut into the 
te production of men’s clothing. 
And similarly, because hides must be 
imported, shoe output may have to be 
limited. This suggests that a civilian- 
supply problem may not be far off. For 
a tein tush, similar to that of last 
August (Outlook chart) is on again. 
The shutdown of tire sales put the ulti- 
mate consumer on notice—once and for 
all—that some retail shortages not only 
are possible, but are actually here. 


Consumer Supply Problem 


The response has been almost in- 
stantaneous. Last week Pittsburgh de- 
partment-store sales soared 50% above 
the corresponding week of 1941; New 
York City sales advanced sharply; spe- 
cialty stores throughout the country 
were getting in touch with suppliers. 

The revival in purchasing is in pre- 
cise accord with Business Week’s ex- 

ctation that “‘sales volume is not due 
or the usual deep post-Christmas 
slump” (BW—Dec.27’41,p13), and at 
variance with the many predictions that 
higher prices and increased taxes would 
dampen the ultimate consumer’s pro- 
pensity to buy. This fact stands out: 
People have money to spend. At the 
current rate of $96,000,000,000 a year, 
national income is some 15% ahead of 
the December, 1941, rate, and 18% 
ahead of 1929. It is true price advances 
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often deter purchasing. Last autumn, 
for example, prospective new-car buyers 
gagged at the price boosts. But when 
people feel that prices are due to rise 
or that they will not be able to get the 
goods they want later (a lesson learned 
on automobiles and tires) price ad- 
vances, instead of being a deterrent, are 
actually a stimulant to spending. 

In an orderly, unhurried market the 
supply of the necessary consumer goods 
—food, clothing, household furnishings, 
etc.—would be, if not plentiful, at least 
sufficient to go around. But the current 
scramble may actually reduce store in- 
ventories so sharply that the stores 
themselves will actually be rationers of 


goods—picking and choosing their best 
customers—and the temptation to raise 
prices will be hard to resist. 

Even though it is an open secret that 
sugar rationing is just around the cor 
ner, it would be a mistake to assume 
that general rationing by government 


_order is likely. For one thing, retailers 


have a large carryover of stocks from 
December; for another, the current buy- 
ing rush is apt to subside once house- 
wives realize that all goods are not in 
the same restricted category as tires and 
autos. However, the civilian supply 
problem is bound to become increas- 
ingly troublesome as time goes on. 


Cotton Textiles 


Months back, it seemed as if cotton 
textile capacity was more than suffi 
cient, but demand has crept up as if 
from nowhere. First, the Army used 
cotton bagging as substitute for burlap; 
then duck was needed for all sorts of 
uses; now the size of the Army has 
been increased to 3,600,000 men, mean 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND PRICES 
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The year 1941 won't go down-.on rec- 
ord as the all-time high in depart- 
ment-store sales; it missed tying 1929 
by nine-tenths of a point. A new peak 
was in the making until the attack on 
Pearl Harbor sent shoppers to tempo- 
rary storm cellars. Result: Seasonally- 
adjusted dollar volume declined from 
116 in November to 110 in Decem- 
ber. But now sales are headed up 


again—fears of higher prices and bare 
shelves sent housewives to January 
sales with a will to buy. Incidentally, 
advancing prices had a compound 
effect on sales (as the chart suggests) 
after the middle of last year. First, 
they lifted the per-unit cost of goods, 
thus boosting dollar totals; second, 
they acted as a psychological beat-the 
ptice-rise spur to shoppers. 
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ing increased orders for sheets, under- 
wear, etc. Moreover, hosiery manufac- 
turers are now talking of cotton stock- 
ings (silk, nylon, lisle, and rayon are all 
needed for parachutes), and cloth manu- 
facturers are mixing cotton with wool. 
And so the demand pyramids. 

It seems clear that ultimately the 


LOOK-—NO HANDS! 


“No heart either,” declare innumer- 
able business men whose operations 
have been sharply curbed by hard- 
riding Leon Henderson, national price 
administrator. The trick stuff being 
executed for the camera has nothing 
to do with price-pegging, however. 
Rather, it is to publicize the coopera- 
tive efforts of the bicycle trade in de- 
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civilian supply problem will have to be 
tackled on the purchasing power, or 
demand, side. Some lormial scheme for 
siphoning off buying power, whether by 
taxes or savings or both, will have to 
be devised. For it is obvious that, dur- 
ing this restricted phase of our economy, 
supply is not getting any bigger. 


signing a gadgetless economy model 
bike for adults. To date twelve cycle 
manufacturers have submitted work- 
ing models. The final version, if ap- 
proved by OPM authorities, will in- 
clude best features of all entries and 
will be built according to standard 
specifications by different manufac- 
turers. Notable features of most en- 
tries: light-weight construction; small 
wheels and tires. 


Car Dealers Weep 


Rationing of autos s oo}; 
their business from under em, 
Not how to make money by 
how to survive is their pro! lem, 


One week hence, all automob pro. 
duction stops for the duration. Oy Feb 
2, local rationing boards set .p to 
handle the distribution of tire. wil] 
begin to ration out some 650,00): cars 
which have to last the United State; 
during the war (BW-—Jan.10’42.16), 
Automobile rationing will be go\crned 
by the same principles which itrol 
the distribution of tires; dealers w1\] be 
allowed to sell autos only to people who 
can demonstrate the absolute necessity 
of a new car. 

Even so, many persons who can 
prove their need and can get tires won't 
be able to get new cars, even though 
they have certificates from their ration. 
ing board. Leon Henderson, head man 
in civilian rationing, has pointed out 
that the supply of new cars is much 
more limited than that of new tires 
eGlum Convention—Small wonder, 
then, that the annual convention of the 
National Automobile Dealers in Chi:- 
cago this week was no jubilee. Delegates 
went about talking of “this tragedy.” 

The 2,000-odd dealers in attendance 

at Chicago were principally Middle 
Westerners: otherwise they were typical 
of the association’s 17,000 members. 
These are the big shots of the industry's 
44,000 outlets, and they do 85% of the 
total business. They are probably in 
less dire straits than are the small fr. 
Nevertheless, their business has been 
kicked out from under them. 
@ Question of Survival—The delegates 
sat through long sessions where speak 
ers discussed not how to make money- 
everybody considers that impossible- 
but rather how to survive. 

Much of the floor discussion was 
concerned with how Washington ought 
to modify this or that section of the 
rationing regulations. But even the 
most dogmatic speakers did not really 
believe that they were going to get any 
worthwhile relief. 

Unlike retailers in many other lines, 
most automobile dealers have no alter- 
native goods. 

@ Service Departments—Smart operator 
have for the past year been expanding 
their service departments, have been 
angling for tire repairs, battery service, 
and the dozens of odd jobs which for- 
merly were snooted when a $75 new-cat 
profit looked better than a six-bit margin 
on a general repair job (BW—Dec.6'4l, 
p20). Many of the more aggressive out 
fits have gone over to 24-hour service. 
@ Mechanics Are Scarce—Greatest pres 
ent obstacle to expansion of service de 
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Philip Murray momentarily stepped 
out of his réle as chairman of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit. 
tee during his important steel wage 
policy board meeting in New York 
this week, and as President Murray of 
C1.O. told a press conference that 
John L. Lewis’s proposal for labor 
peace would have to take second place 
to resumption of negotiations with 
Little Steel. Having spoken his piece 
to the press Murray took up where he 
left off with his steel union conferees, 
and proceeded to insert some amend- 
ments to demands which were orig- 
inally submitted to Bethlehem, Re- 
public, Inland and Youngstown Sheet 


& Tube more than four months ago. 
At that time S.W.O.C.’s basic de- 
mand was for a union shop. No wage 
increases were asked. The amended 
demands, however, while still asking 
a union shop, aim at “substantial 
wage increases” as well. In support 
of a pay boost, the union cites “in- 
creased steel company profits in 1941” 
and “sharp rises in the cost of living 
which threaten workers’ living stand- 
ards.” The steel industry, convinced 
that Little Steel negotiations are 
headed for the War Labor Board's 
docket, sees a compromise coming 
which will require a readjustment of 
steel’s wage structure. 


partments is shortage of competent 
mechanics. Go-getter dealers have been 
hiring promising beginners for training 
and, more recently, have been putting 
former salesmen into overalls as shop 
apprentices. (Sidney Hillman of OPM 
was this week urging disemployed auto- 
mobile salesmen to register with their 
local public employment offices for war- 
industry jobs.) 

Another worry is the difficulty of get- 

ting hand tools and other equipment 
with which to expand service-depart- 
ment operations. As yet, no significant 
shortage of parts has appeared in most 
shops. Factory stocks of parts are re- 
ported adequate—perhaps because of an 
old Detroit custom of running off, at 
the tag-end of a model season, enough 
extras to cover replacements for the 
normal life expectancies of the year’s 
output. 
*Future Problem—Those parts which 
are made by outside suppliers are, how- 
ever, more of a problem. The outside 
supplier probably has government sub- 
contracts, which have first call on his 
facilities. So has his steel supplier. 
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When and if the parts manufacturer 

finds a soft spot in his manufacturing 
schedule, and is able to get needed 
metal, he turns out a run of automobile 
replacement units. Dealers see future 
supplies as accordingly spotty. 
@ Moves by Manufacturers—Automobile 
manufacturers have recently been rejig- 
gering their dealer-service setups to 
accommodate the increasing emphasis 
on repairs and maintenance. Typical 
examples: Hudson’s establishment of 
major parts depots in 82 distributor 
cities; Pontiac’s shift from traditional 
service based on car mileage, to “‘pre- 
scribed service” for each car. 

One ray of assurance at the Chicago 

meeting was word from Henderson that 
rationing of used cars was not now con- 
templated. 
@ New Car Prices—Last week, Hender- 
son said that he expected maximum 
prices for the rationed new cars would 
be determined by this formula: manu- 
facturers’ list price, plus the federal ex- 
cise tax, plus a transportation allowance, 
plus an additional 5% of the total list 
price or $75, whichever is lower. 


Meany Deal 


John Lewis’s big bid for 
unity seen as scheme to scuttle 
Murray and Hillman, clinching 
own backstage political power. 

George Meany, ex-New York p! 


secretary-treasurer of the AF] 
“business unionist” par excellence 


hand-picked this week by a junta of 
union czars to be labor's man of the 
hour. But whether that hour was at 


hand, or would ever come at all, had vet 
to be proved. Meany’s spons 
had to “put him over,” if not to th 
rank and file of organized labor, at least 
to its accredited representative vho 
would eventually meet to name a pr 
dent of a united labor movement 
e@ In a Thunderclap—The possibility of 
suddenly achieving a united labor m 
ment after five vears of bitter A.F.] 
C.1.0. rivalry came in a thunderclap of 
surprise last week end with the 
to the press of a letter written by John 
L. Lewis to A.F.L. President Green and 
C.I.O. President Murray. In his lett 
the chief of the United Mine W 
said he was convinced that the time f 
labor unity was now, and that he stood 
ready to help bring it about 

Making the Lewis move truls 
ing was the fact that, since he took a 
group of industrial unionists out of t 
A.F.L..in 1936 and welded them int 
the C.I.0., he has been the most con 
sistent and outspoken foe of bringing 
them together again. He has, ind 
often properly been credited with b 
the single factor responsible for the con 
tinuance of the schism and for th 
breakup of peace negotiations which 
were undertaken back in 1937 
@A Man’s Motives—One of the first 
effects of the Lewis declaration was to 
provoke an investigation of the motives 
behind it. Lewis is rarely credited with 
disinterested motives. In this case, it 
was generally believed he had two aim 
One was to embarrass and undermin 
the influence of two of his erstwhil 
close labor associates who have risen to 


“sera of importance and who no 


onger acknowledge his leadership. The 
are Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman 
The other was to get set for 1944, when 
a united labor movement can exert con 
siderable electoral power. 

Implicit in the maneuver is a Lewi 
admission that he can never again b 
titular top man in a labor movement 
which holds reasonably free election 
His personal popularity is too badly 
dented. What he has set his cap f 
now is the “power behind the thro 
spot. That explains the “Meany dea 
@ Nuisance Value—As head of the larg 
est, the richest, and the most firmly e1 
trenched union in America, Lewis ha 
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éCOMO ESTA? 


The cordial exchange of greetings by 
leaders of two opposing blocs—Dr. 
Enrique Ruiz-Guinazu (left), Foreign 
Minister of Argentina, and Getulio 
Vargas, President of Brazil—when 


they met in Rio de Janeiro, served ex- 
pertly to camouflage vital differences 
on Axis relations. In the background 
is Brazilian Foreign Minister Aranha, 
leading spokesman for pro-U. S., anti- 
Axis policy, which Argentina was 
finally induced to endorse (page 30). 


a tremendous nuisance value to the 
A.F.L. If he chooses to pour his union’s 
funds into organizing construction work- 
ers, as he has, he can effectively bedevil 
the bosses of A.F.L.’s building trades 
unions who make up the backbone of 
the craft organizations. C.I.O.’s Con- 
struction Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, which is a Lewis-financed, miners’ 
union subsidiary under the strong-arm 
direction of John’s brother, “Denny,” 
has given the A.F.L. chiefs nightmares. 
They are willing to make substantial 
concessions to get him to call off his 
“goons,” as ‘Teamsters Union President 
Tobin once called the Lewis organizers. 
Similarly, if Lewis promises support 
for any man or position in a labor con- 
clave in which bis 500,000 miners are 
represented, he promises no thin reed. 
@ Prepared to Listen—Thus, when he 
went to certain A.F.L. big-wigs with a 
proposition, they were prepared to 
listen. And out of that listening came 
the deal whereby labor unity was to be 
consummated, George Meany (who has 
the reputation of being honest, circum- 
— and friendly with all union big 
shots) was to be called president, Philip 
Murray was to be boxed with some title 
or other, and Lewis was to resume his 
place as a dominating figure among the 
old-line labor bosses with whom he had 
got on well for 20 years. Another item 
in the deal was supposedly to take 
A.F.L.’s president Green out of the pic- 
ture by retiring him on a lifetime pen- 
sion of $20,000 a year. Green denied 
this but applauded the Lewis move. 
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Labor unity, which had been so earn- 

estly sought in a thousand places from 
the White House to straggling picket 
lines, seemed to be arriving via the back 
stairs. But several hazards appeared. 
@ Murray Shows Fight—Philip Murray, 
expected by ag | to submit quietly to 
anything “Big John” proposed, showed 
fight. In a chilly, formal reply to the 
Lewis peace letter, he invited Lewis to 
submit his ideas to C.I.O.’s executive 
board. By his curt, “All arrangements in 
behalf of the C.I.O. with reference to 
unity with the A.F.L. will necessarily 
have to be initiated through the office 
of the president of the C.I.O.,” he re- 
minded Lewis who was elected to run 
C.1.0.’s affairs. 

In addition to Murray’s reluctance to 

be the “fall guy” in a deal which he re- 
garded as completely undemocratie, the 
Lewis plan hit another snag in the grow- 
ing conception of the Lewis-conceived 
peace as a device which would serve 
very little beyond the Lewis ambitions. 
A sleight-of-hand arrangement which 
would only transfer union competition 
and jurisdictional squabbles under a 
single big top would be just as tough on 
employers and employees as the present 
dual unionism. 
e@ If and When—Taking up the unity 
question this week end, most members 
of C.1.0.’s executive board appeared 
willing to follow Murray’s lead, and em- 
brace the rival labor group only after 
the long, hard process of careful nego- 
tiations had established a basis for really 
effective unity. 


Priorities Eased 


New regulations, coing 


into effect Mar. 1, eliminate nos 
of onerous delays surrounding 
extension of PD-1 ratings. 


Industry this week was highly 
as it prepared to operate und 
liberalized rules of the Prioriti 
vision (BW —Jan.17'42,p.7) gov 
use of forms PD-1 and PD-3—th« 
covering “one-shot” priorities. 
ican corporations have used |: 
hundreds of thousands of the 
anything tending to make the opx 
simpler is calculated to be a real 

The story of the evolution of fom 
PD-1 and PD-3 is anything but 
mance of industry in wartime. I! 
grubby yarn of OPM and industr 
ing the best of a difficult situation. but 
every chapter has been pretty much on 
the must list of anyone doing business 
under priorities. 
e@ Use of the Forms—The PD-! and 
PD-3 forms all along have been the 
basic instruments of the prioritics sys 
tem. Anybody who has had to seek 
priority aid in getting material to {il 
a nondefense contract has been obliged 
to make application on a PD-1. An 
body receiving an Army or Navy con 
tract calling for delivery of anything 
on the priorities critical list has applied 
for a rating on a PD-3. (Defense agen- 
cies of the government other than the 
Army and Navy have issued their pref- 
erence ratings on the PD-4, and lend. 
lease priorities have been on the PD-5. 

When a priority or preference rating 
(A-l-a, A-1-b, etc.) is issued on a PD-! 
or PD-3 application, it permits the 
contractor to obtain only those ma 
terials or supplies necessary to fill that 
specific order. The forms weren't de 
signed to let the manufacturer replenish 
inventory or secure larger amounts of 
scarce materials than needed to car 
out the contract covered by the appli- 
cation. The PD-1 could not be & 
tended to any supplier, except as the 
supplier filed a separate application. 
The PD-3 could be extended tc a sup 
plier on the endorsement of an Amy 
or Navy field officer. 
e PD-1 a Headache—There never has 
been much delay in getting extension 
of these Army and Navy priorities. 
However, the PD-1 has been a constant 
annoyance. At the outset, the applic 
tion was made on a PD-1, and the pn 
ority was issued on a PD-2. Later the 
PD-2 was dropped, and the preference 
rating was assigned by endorsing the 
PD-1 application itself; that eliminated 
one bit of paper work. 

That was only a start, however, be- 
cause the serious delays came in the 
extension of the rating to suppliers and 
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subsuppliers. The contractor, in trying 
to place an order, would tell the sup- 
plier that he had a certain priority 
on a specific order. Two or three weeks 
might elapse after a supplier filed his 
own PD-1 before he got an extension 
of the contractor’s rating. And, if the 
order had to percolate down through 
three or four layers of subsuppliers, the 
lost time would begin to become mad- 
dening. 

e How Changes Apply—Now the big- 
gest annoyances are to be eliminated, 
starting Mar. 1. After that date PD-1A 
will replace PD-1 and PD-3A will re- 
place P. -3, PD-4, and PD-5. Extension 
of a priority rating secured on a PD-1A 
or PD-3A form is simplicity itself be- 
cause both forms contain a standard 
paragraph and all a contractor has to do 
to extend his rating is to copy that 
language onto his purchase order and 
sign it. His supplier can extend the 
rating to a subsupplier in the same fash- 
ion—by simply copying the paragraph 
and signing it. 

On Army, Navy, and other govern- 
ment orders which have not yet been 
assigned a contract number, a footnote 
may be inserted describing the letter 
of intent from the government agency. 
Further, when a supplier or subsupplier 
has received two or more contracts 
bearing the same preference rating— 
say, two Or more carrying an A-]-j—he 
can lump his orders for supplies in ex- 
tending the ratings. heitloes simplifi- 
cation permits the contractor to pro- 
ceed on a rated order and later re- 
plenish his inventory by extension 
rather than wait on the supplier to 


TRY, AND TRY AGAIN 


American Export Airlines has tried to 
get a transatlantic airmail subsidy from 
Congress almost as many times as 
Mrs. Henry A. Wallace tried before 
she broke a bottle of champagne over 
the prow of A.E.A.’s first transatlantic 
flying boat at its christening at Strat- 
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furnish needed materials before going 
ahead with manufacture. In no case 
may the extensions on a PD-1A or 
PD-3A be used to obtain materials that 
are not physically incorporated in the 
end product. 


Break for Prefab 


Need for 16,000 demount- 
able houses per month for de- 
fense creates an opportunity— 
and work for a lot of shops. 


The thoroughgoing reorganization of 
war housing that has been hanging fire 
for months was expected momentarily 
this week as Congress completed action 
on the amended Lanham housing bill 
(BW —Jan.3’42,p18). As finally pre- 
pared, the bill leaves the Federal Works 
Administrator to pick and choose among 
his agencies in doing the housing job. 
e A Start—Gen. Philip B. Fleming, new 
administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, meanwhile has gone ahead to 
set up a new organization to handle the 
most controversial and perhaps most 
hopeful part of the housing program— 
prefabrication. 

Allotted to Fleming was $153,000,- 
000 of the $300,000,000 given to the 
President by Congress last month for 
temporary housing—with more to come 
as needs arise. This money is not sub- 
ject to the restrictions of the Lanham 
Act. With it, the general proposes to 
build 42,000 prefabricated houses in 


ford, Conn., last week (BW—Mar. 
1’41,p8). But the wife of the Vice- 
President succeeded with a splash on 
her ninth swing, and the new Excali- 
bur was christened. A.E.A. still has no 
mail subsidy though there will soon 
be three new A.E.A. planes like the 
Excalibur able to fly nonstop across 
the Atlantic carrying 40 passengers. 


fifty locations—and to have them oc 

pied by July. 

@ Newman in Charge—T’o carry out this 

rogram, Fleming wiped out FWA 
Division of Defense Housing which ha 
been handling the 9,269 prefab hous: 
included in previous programs. Execu 
tion of the new program has been put 
directly under the administrator and en 
trusted to a notable red tape slash« 

Rufe B. Newman, former head of th: 

construction section of the Division « 

Defense Housing. Newman will fo: 

what amounts to a special prefabrica 

tion agency, drawing his staff from th 
personnel of the various FWA units 
To carry out the present job, plus ad 
ditional demands for temporary housin, 
that will be coming along soon, a man 
facturing capacity of about 15,000 pr 
fabricated houses a month is desired 

Capacity of present prefabricators plu 

some 200 woodworking shops that cai 

be converted to house manufacturing | 

believed to be about 8,000 to 12,00( 

houses a month. 

@ Field Practice—An additional 5,000 t 

6,000 can be obtained by field prefab: 

cation—setting up a woodworking shop 

right alongside the job. 
any particular site is a matter of balan 
ing the greater efficiency of larger scak 
operations against transportation cost 

A great deal of conversion of wood 
working shops is involved in the ney 
program. ‘I'wo procedures are availabl: 

The newcomer to the field—a millwork 


The choice if 


.ing shop or the like—may design its own 


house, following floor plans and stand 
ards which have been adopted by FWA 
(available in a brochure issued by FWA 
Jan. 1) and seek approval of it from 
Newman’s group. 

@ Capacity Problem—Alternatively, th: 
shop may arrange to use the designs of 
a prefabricator whose product has al 
ready been approved by FWA. Most 
of the prefabricators are now scouring 
the country looking for additional ca 
pacity to meet the overwhelming in 
crease in demand. 

In such cases, FWA will contract for 
houses jointly with the proprietor of th¢ 
design and the shop doing the actual 
work. No subcontracting arrangements 
will be used. 

FWA policy favors having the hous 

manufacturer do the actual erection at 
the site in order to have central respon 
sibility. It is recognized, however, that 
most manufacturers lack an erection 
staff adequate for a program of this siz« 
and FWA is prepared to make separate 
erection contracts. In all such cases the 
manufacturer will be required to hav 
representatives at the site to supervis: 
the work. 
e Choosing Contractor—The house man 
ufacturer will be given the opportunity 
to suggest a particular contractor to 
erect his houses. Failing that, FWA will 
select a contractor. 

There will be no competitive bidding 
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in the temporary housing program. All 
contracts will be on a negotiated lump- 
sum basis. Contractors who want site- 
preparation or erection jobs or manu- 
facturers who want to furnish houses 
should present their qualifications to 
Newman (Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington) in order to get considera- 
tion. No set form of application has 
been adopted. In fact Newman is bas- 
ing his selection of contractors in part 
on their skill in presenting their case. 
e Local Engineering—A program of this 
nature involves a minimum of engineer- 
ing. Newman’s group will design no 
houses, will simply pass on manufac- 
turers’ designs presented for approval. 
For the engineering work in connection 
with site preparation local firms will be 
retained. For the present, arrangements 
with such firms are being made through 
the Washington office. En ineers want- 
ing work on this program should follow 
the same procedure as recommended 
above for contractors. 

The temporary nature of this de- 
mountable laine program consider- 
ably simplifies the problem of site selec- 
tion. Disregarded will be the considera- 
tions of city planning and coordination 
with future community growth which 
so far have made choice of site a ticklish 
job. Major considerations will be to get 
within walking distance of the plant 
being served and, where possible, to find 
sites already equipped with utilities. 
Abandoned saibdiolilens are expected to 


meet this requirement in many places. 
@ Small Groups—It will not be possible 
to meet these site requirements and still 
concentrate a project in one big area. 
Each housing project is likely to be 
spread around in comparatively small 
groups. A secondary motive for this 
a is the recognition that to assem- 

le most of the workers in a vital muni- 
tions plant in one place is nothing but 
an invitation to enemy action. 

Some 47 locations for prefab projects 
have already been announced and more 
are waiting for the formality of Presi- 
dential approval. Of those announced, 
the largest are at Norfolk, Va., 11,500 
units; Ogden, Utah, 2,000; Mobile, 
Ala., 1,060; Buffalo, 1,050; Bremerton, 
Wash., 1,000 and Dayton, Ohio, 750. 


Rebuilding Plants 


Realtors—busy with plans 
to rehabilitate unused industrial 
space—plug federal-aid scheme 
to speed work. 


Beset from all sides with calls for 
factory and warehouse buildings, spe- 
cialists in this class of real estate are 
trying to work out a practical procedure 
to put in usable condition old plants 
now out of service. The Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors, subsidiary of the Na- 


In the Prefabricated Housing Field 


American Houses, Inc., 
New York, N. , J 


tures, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Better Built Homes, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
Warren B. Ewer Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
First Defense Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
*General Houses, Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 
General Fabricators, 
Washington, D. C. 
Green Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss. 
Green Ready Built Homes, 
Rockford, Il. 
Gunnison Housing Corp., 
New Albany, Ind. 
Hardin & Ramsey, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
*Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
**Haurserman Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Homasote Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Home Building Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


*Preparing revised plans. 


Bates Prefabricated Struc- 


Houston Ready-Cut Houses 


= 
Houston, Texas 
Humphrey-Horsley Co., 


nc., 
New York, N. Y¥. 


Illinois Lumber Mfg. Co., 
Cairo, Ill. 


Latisteel Corp. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


*Lockwall Houses, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Lockwall Houses, Inc. of 
io, 
Akron, Ohio 


Minter Homes Corp., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Modern Builders, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


National Homes Corp., 
Lafayette, Ind. 


National Refrigerators Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pacific Systems Homes, 


Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Page & Hill Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


P. H. C. Housing Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


**Systems involving steel, the use of which is not permitted. 
Data: Federal Works Agency. 


These manufacturers’ designs for prefabricated demountable houses have been 
approved by the Federal Works Agency. 


Plywood Structures, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


St. Johns Portable Bldg. 


Co., 
St. Johns, Mich. 
Schirmer-Peterson Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
**Soule Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Southern Mill & Mfg. Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 
*Speedwall Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Standard Demountable * 
Homes, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Standard Houses Corp., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Tak-a-part Products Co., 
Freeport, N. Y. 
Walter Dorwin Teague 
House, 
New York, N. Y. 
**Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R. R. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
*Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


*Willis-Way Construction 


Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


tional Association of Real Estate Bird; 
has been conferring with OPM an the 
War and Navy Departments abou: the 
entire problem, and thinks it is m. king 
some progress. Prior to Dec. 7, | 4]. 
the services preferred new plants. but 
since then their attitude has charged 
perceptibly. 
@ Advantages—Rehabilitation has « coy. 
ple of obvious advantages—capacit\ can 
be provided more euidbly than by ney 
construction, and scarce structura! ma. 
terials can be saved. Industrial re::|tors 
assert that even such major operations 
as tearing off upper stories and slay) ping 
on a skylight roof to convert a mult: 
story old-timer into a single-.t 
straight-line unit are time- and money 
savers, 

Moreover, there normally is housing 

for workers close to an old plant. ‘| hus, 
the claim is that modernization of old 
plants can usually be accomplished 
without disrupting the industrial and 
population patterns of cities. Another 
N.A.R.E.B. affiliate, the Urban Land 
Institute, is greatly interested in this 
aspect of the program. Since old plants 
are usually in old parts of a town, crea- 
tion of employment would give run. 
down neighborhoods a shot in the arm, 
Long-pull thesis of $.I1:R. and U.L.A: 
The more old plants that can be used, 
the less postwar dislocation of popula. 
tions and properties. 
@ Slim Statistics—Most industrial cities 
have plenty of old structures that can 
be readily remodeled or reconditioned 
for war manufacturing, though no statis- 
tics are available either on the floor 
space or on the savings of time and 
material that might result from their 
conversion. 

N.A.R.E.B. surveys show that 75% 

of U.S. cities of more than 200,000 
population still had usable industrial 
space available when we entered the 
war; but 53% of these cities already 
needed old plants rehabilitated. Indus. 
trial real estate men say that practically 
every factory building that remains 
available would take major recondition- 
ing. 
e Financial Hurdle—The principal ob- 
stacle to adding these plants to Amer- 
ican productive capacity is financial. 
In this country, realtors say, no insti- 
tution stands ready to finance an indus- 
trial building as a building. Contrary 
to custom in the residential field, bor- 
rowing on factory buildings depends on 
the credit of the business, not on the 
value of the structure. N.A.R.E.B. has 
been quietly plugging for an industrial 
mortgage set-up in Washington—per- 
haps in Federal Housing Administra- 
tion—that could lay government money 
on the barrelhead to finance old indus- 
trial structures back to usefulness. Once 
a building is modernized, say industrial 
realtors, the problem is not to sell it, 
but to keep from being trampled to 
death in the rush of avid buyers. 
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Priorities Clinic 

Visit to New York offices 
shows how busy civil service 
staff does a troubleshooting job 
for harried business men. 


In New York, the business man with 

war troubles turns in at the Chanin 
Building as naturally as do commuters at 
the Grand Central across Forty-Second 
St. Here in the Chanin the govern- 
ment has centered its clinics for the dis- 
trict. On three floors are the Office of 
Price Administration, Division of De- 
fense Housing Coordination, Office of 
Production Management’s Contract Dis- 
tribution Division (for subcontracting), 
OPM’s Priorities Field Service, and the 
general information office. 
e Receiving Line—Entrance to the pri- 
orities office is on the eighth floor. 
When a Business Week reporter visited 
the place last week, the receptionist was 
a brunette clad in red plaid and an air 
of impregnable patience. The men in 
line were mostly small manufacturers 
worried over the possibility of shutting 
down through lack of materials. ‘They 
were handled deftly and rapidly: 

“Make out this form and take a seat. 

An analyst will see you in a minute.” 
“You'll have to take that to the Mari- 
time Commission, 45 Broadway.” “That 
takes a special form; you can get it on 
the seventh floor.” 
e Waiting for Interviews—About a dozen 
men sat around the little anteroom wait- 
ing for interviews. They were mostly 
middle-aged and they hugged brief cases. 
Resignation showed on all faces except 
that of an older man who dozed and 
nodded into a white muffler. 

Head man of this priorities office is 
Sydney Hogerton. He wears spectacles, 
smokes cigars and is cheerful in spite of 
the tribulations that swarm about him. 
He didn’t look like a government man. 

“I’m not,” said Hogerton. “For 43 
years I was with the Bell Telephone sys- 
tem. A year ago I retired from my job 
as general manager of Bell’s long lines. 
I took it easy at home for a while. 
Played golf, did a little swimming, made 
furniture and things in my wood-work- 
ing shop. I made this.” He picked up a 
briar pipe from his desk. “Well, some- 
body must have mentioned my name in 
Washington. So here I am. Took this 
job last November.” 

e Day’s Work—In the previous week, 
Hogerton’s district office handled 170 
personal interviews on priorities daily, 
average 1,000 telephone calls and 513 
incoming letters (all of which had to be 
answered in two days). The office has 
29 analysts who rotate at personal inter- 
views, telephones and correspondence. 
Fifteen to 20 more are being added. 
“My men also check on compliance,” 
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Priorities become a new, if tempo- 
rary, profession. In the New York dis- 
trict office (above) of OPM’s Priorities 
Field Service, Stanley Oppenheim, 
consulting analyst, uses blackboard to 
explain to his associates new orders 
and decisions from Washington. Syd- 
ney Hogerton, head of the office, sits 
beside the diagram. The “school” 


explained Hogerton. ““Ihey make sure 
that material obtained is legally used. In 
Brooklyn they turned up a plumber who 
got copper pipe by saying it would be 
used in a hospital. The hospital denied 
the story—and the plumber was sus- 
pended from getting any materials for 
the next two months.” 

@ Chiselers Thwarted—““The check on 
housing is especially important,” he con- 
tinued. “In my district—New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut—we have been 
allotted thousands of defense housing 
units and many already are assigned 
to contractors. Our men see that mate- 
rial allowed for such housing isn’t sold 
on the outside market. Otherwise a 
chiseler allocated 30 oil burners for de- 
fense units might put in coal stoves and 


meets every morning from 9 to 
before business men start paradin 
with their troubles. 
(below) tell business men what t 
about Uncle Sam’s priority rulin 
Most of the applicants for info 
tion are small manufacturers w 
supplies are threatened by div 
of materials to war purpose: 


Trained anal 


sell the oil equipment at a big | 
Now come on and I'll show 
shop.” 

The analysts sit in one big r 
desks spaced to keep one interview | 
interfering with another. ‘hey tal 
tients from the reception room it 
As soon as an interview is finishe 
analyst presses a button on hi 
which flashes a number before th 
ceptionist showing which consultant 
free. 

@ Under Civil Service—“These m 
volunteered Hogerton, “have had 
counting, engineering, manufacturin 
banking experience. They are all | 
civil service. I am too. There 
dollar-a-year man among us.” 

He stopped at a desk where an ana 


NONRIGID SHELTER 


Among the air-raid protection devices 
that are flooding the patent office 
these days is a steel shelter that rests 
on a three-inch steel ball which in 
turn lies in a dish-like depression in 
the shelter’s base. This development 
allows the shelter to give with the 


explosion, absorbing the shock, says 
the inventor, Jacob Baker of Cleve- 
land, who is shown with a scale model 
of the shelter (fixed base at left). 


and a young man were in deep confer- 
ence while a third man listened. The 
analyst introduced the young man as 
Arthur Ross and added, “He runs a shop 
down on Broadway employing ten men. 
They use nickel to replate plumbing fix- 
tures and the like. Nickel is a highly 
vital war material and Mr. Ross is afraid 
he won't be able to get enough nickel 
anodes. If he doesn’t he will have to 
shut up shop and throw those ten men 
out of work.” 

Mr. Ross gave out a sigh of unhappy 
agreement. 

“So we are showing him the proper 
form to use in applying for a priority 
rating.” 

“Can I get the rating here?” 
Mr. Ross as he took the form. 

“No. You'll have to send it to the 
OPM, Washington. Here we issue rat- 
ings only on housing. In cases like yours, 
we straighten things out, provide the 
proper blanks, guide and expedite ac- 
tion. 

Would young Mr. Ross get his rating? 

“Probably,” said Hogerton as he 
walked toward the next desk. “He can 


asked 


20 


apply for it on a PD-1 form. If the 
amount isn’t large in proportion to pay- 
roll, he probably will get some. Wash- 
ington is concerned about protecting 
jobs. By the way—did you notice the 
third man at the desk? He is a business 
engineer who is joining our staff. He’s 
listening in to see how it’s done.” 

e Mr. Collins’s Desk—The next desk 
was labeled J. C. Collins. After the in- 
troductions Hogerton explained, “Mr. 
Collins is working on correspondence 
today. A glance at his letters will give a 
cross section of the inquiries we get.” 

He picked a half-dozen off the top of 
the pile. 

“Now, here’s one from a ginger ale 
bottling company. ‘They want us to tell 
‘em how they can arrange to get their 
sugar direct from the manufacturer in- 
stead of through a jobber. They're just 
trying to save some money and that sort 
of information is out of our line. 

“Here’s another—from an excavating 

company working on Army and Navy 
jobs. Wants to know how to get a pri- 
ority rating for a new steam shovel 
bucket and new truck tires. We can tell 
him that.” 
e More Problems—‘‘Here’s one from a 
trucker who is hauling raw milk from 
farm to dairy. He wants to know about 
replacement tires. We'll show him how 
to get them—but he couldn’t have new 
tires if he were delivering milk to con- 
sumers. And this one’s from a cosmetic 
manufacturer who makes a sulphur oint- 
ment for dandruff. He wants a rating to 
get salicylic acid—says that 200 pounds 
will keep him going for a year. He prob- 
ably will get it because of the jobs it 
would save. 

“And here’s one from the town of 
Bloomfield, N. J. It wants a preference 
rating on water pipe for a defense hous- 
ing project and of course it will get the 
green light. Many of the letters just re- 
quest forms which we supply from our 
stock room.’ 

e Hardship Cases—He was asked if all 
cases had to wait on Washington rou- 
tine for settlement. 

“Not all of them,” spoke up Collins. 
“There’s the hardship cases.” 

“Yes,” Hogerton agreed, “When an 
applicant shows that his predicament 
deserves it, we rate him as a hardship 
case. It is rushed through.” 

A dark gentlemen with a round face 
was busy behind a rail in one corner of 
the big room. 

e Consulting Analyst—““That’s Stanley 
Oppenheim, our consulting analyst,” ex- 
plained Hogerton. “When the others 
get stuck on an unusual problem they 
call him in. He runs our school, too.” 

“School?” repeated Business Week's 
reporter. 

“Yes. You see, this job of priorities 
analyst is a brand new profession. And 
its complications grow. There are 160 
government orders and 200 forms that 
we must know about. Moreover, some 


days we get nine revisions to existing or 

ders. The third man you saw at th 

desk over there will go to OPM in 
Washington next week for instruction 
We all had to go to that school. I spent 
a month there before I took this job. 
The class Oppenheim runs here is to 
keep our men up on new orders and 
revisions. 

@ Up to the Minute—Hogerton went on 
to explain that he, too, attends Oppen 
heim’s class and that it meets in a room 
just off his office. “Instruction starts 
every morning at 9 sharp and for 20 
minutes Oppenheim explains the new 
stuff, with the aid of a blackboard. By 
the time cases start piling in we are up 
to the minute on all rulings.” 

That school, it appeared, wasn’t the 
only one Oppenheim conducts. Since 
October he has been one of the profes 
sors in a special class on priorities at 
New York University. Though there 
was little publicity, 1,500 applications 
were received. There are about 80 stu- 
dents—mostly from manufacturers but 
with a sprinkling of jobber and retail 
men. They represent large concerns 
which will use their special knowledge 
for expediting priority perplexities. ‘The 
course is free, requires 15 weeks. 

“We don’t get any over- time pay, 

observed Hogerton as he led the way 
back to his office, “but we work 12 to 14 
hours every day. We were open New 
Year’s and we work Saturdays. Then 
there is our program of speechmaking. 
Our men are assigned to this work in 
turn.” 
@ Speaking Dates—The speaking list 
showed dates between Jan. 6 and Feb. 
17 for the Upholstered Furniture Mfrs., 
Marine Trades Association, Food and 
Beverage ‘Trade Association, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, Premium 
Advertising Association, Traffic Mana- 
gers Institute, New Jersey Foundrymen’s 
Association, Unemployment Council of 
the B’nai Brith. 

“All in all,” finished Sydney Hoger- 
ton, “it’s one tough job.” But an ex- 
pression on his face said that he was hav- 
ing a better time than he had had dur- 
ing his brief retirement. 


BEER FOR AUTO DEALERS 


Automobile dealers who were won- 
dering last week where their next meal 
was coming from (page 14) were offered 
succor by the Goebel Brewing Co., 
ironically enough, a Detroit company. 
In a full-page advertisement in Auto- 
motive News, fast-growing Goebel 
(which boasts a sales increase of 33% 
in 1941) offered “enterprising” auto- 
mobile dealers a chance to distribute 
its wares. Goebel’s pointed out that 
a job as its distributor would enable 
an auto dealer to use empty showroom 
and storage space, would not interfere 
with regular used car and service busi- 
ness. 
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FIGURES ARE VITAL IN 
SPEEDING WAR PRODUCTION 


ATION 


Figures are the lifeblood of war production... figures on which to 
base estimates, budgets, commitments... figures that keep materials 
and parts moving toward scheduled assembly points... figures that 
assure the prompt payment of employees... figures for providing up-to- 
the-minute reports which permit management to make quick decisions, 
take quick action. 


Both government and industry use Burroughs machines of many differ- 
ent types and styles for obtaining these vital figures and writing essential 
records in less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


fodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS 
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Steel for War 


Battle of alloys must be 
fought on close margin, steel 
metallurgist tells automotive en- 
gineers at Detroit meeting. 


If steel-making capacity could win the 

war—and it will certainly have a lot to 
do with deciding the victory—the Allies 
would be a two-to-one bet, as the world 
production table accompanying this arti- 
cle shows. But, as E. C. Smith, chief 
metallurgist of Republic Steel Corp., 
told the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, meeting in Detroit last week, 
overall production isn’t the whole steel 
war story. 
@ Important Difference—The Axis, with 
a long head start in building a war ma- 
chine, is now putting all its available 
steel into war materials. ‘The United 
States must still use part of its steel 
production to build the plants in which 
to make war materials, put thousands of 
tons into new machinery and equip- 
ment, into merchant ships, and. into 
highways, bridges and _ transportation 
facilities to serve the new war plants 
and move -their output. The job of 
making the tools of war production whit- 
tles our contribution to that two-to-one 
advantage way down. 

Furthermore, Mr. Smith told his 
S.A.E. audience, it must be remembered 
that our tanks, guns, aircraft engines and 
parts, military trucks, armor, and ship- 
propulsion machinery will require enor- 
mous quantities of alloy steels. And 
these aristocrats of the steel family de- 
pend largely upon imported critical ma- 
tcrials for their manufacture. His data 
(credited to American Iron & Steel In- 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


Net Tons 
FOR THE ALLIES — jnnors (1041) 
United States 


88,000,000 
United Kingdom 15,000,000 
Canada . 2,600,000 
Australia ,300,000 
India . .200,000 
South 400,000 
Russia .800,000 


Africa Re bine heehee 


130,000,000 


Net Tons 
Ingots (1941) 


Total 


FOR THE AXIS 


Germany (including Aus- 

tria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland)........ 29,600,000 
France 10,700,000 
Belgium 4,500,000 
Japan 7,100,000 
Luxemburg 2,800,000 
Hungary 900,000 
Sweden ... 1,200,000 
3,000,000 


59,800,000 


stitute and OPM sources) showed that 
1940 alloy-ingot production totaled 
4,965,887 tons, of which 3,674,626 
tons were open-hearth products, and 
1,286,716 tons came from electric fur- 
naces. From an average monthly output 
of 400,000 tons plus in 1940, alloy steel 
production was stepped up to approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons in December, 1941. 
But to fulfill requirements in 1942, it 
must average 800,000 tons a month this 
year. This means for the operators of 
open-hearth equipment a 60% increase 
in the 1940 total to 6,000,000 tons a 
year, and calls on the electric-furnace 
people for 171% of 1940 output to 
reach a goal of 3,500,000 tons. 
Answering current questions on the 
situation of the critical alloying mate- 
rials, Republic’s chief metallurgist re- 
ported this lineup for the steel war: 
@ Manganese—Visible supply, 2,000,000 
tons, not enough for two years. Ninety- 
percent imported, manganese must be 
added in quantity to all steel—9 Ib. per 
ton to soft steel, 19 lb. per ton to alloy 
steel. Use of manganese will be re- 
duced in all steels in which it is not 
essential for alloying value. 
@ Chromium—This metal is (i) the 
most widely used alloying material for 
steel, (2) an essential refractory in the 
steel plants, and (3) has important 
chemical uses. The steel industry uses 
85% of chromtite ore, which is imported 
ordinarily from Africa and the East In- 
dies. We have a year’s supply of smelt- 
ing ore, less than a year’s supply of re- 
fractory ore, and two years’ supply of 
chemical-plant material. 
@ Nickel—Only vital defense needs get 
nickel, which comes mainly from Can- 
ada. Estimates of 1941 production range 
from 95,000 to 130,000 tons. Probable 
peak production capacity is 11,000 tons 
per month, with 4,000 to 5,000 more 
tons per month in 1943—but with the 
need going up in 1943. 
@ Molybdenum—Current production, 
25,000 tons yearly from domestic 
sources; could use 60,000 tons yearly. 
The metal will be scarce the latter part 
of 1942. 
@ Tungsten—I'wo-thirds imported, we 
have less than a year’s supply. The 
shortage of this essential element for 
tool steel will continue indefinitely. 
@ Vanadium—T otal requirements, 2,500 
tons for 1942, margin of safety, 500 
tons. Probable shortage next year, based 
upon estimated sharp rise in consump- 
tion for late 1942. 
@ Cobalt—Imported in large part from 
Africa, this tool-steel alloying consti- 
tuent presents a refinery problem, is 
available to the extent of a year’s supply. 
e@ Aluminum—Used as a deoxidizer, or 
for grain control, aluminum consump- 
tion seldom exceeds 2 Ib. per ton of 
steel. Average consumption has been 
reduced from 0.70 Ib. to 0.56 Ib. per 
ton of steel, despite important reduc- 
tions in use of manganese. The saving 


FOR U.S. WAR ORDERS | 
% Tot 


Type of Steel Product Product 


Forgings (armor plate and ordnance) i 

Forgings (all other) 

Steel castings 

Wheels and axles. 

Plates (universal and sheared). 

Concrete reinforcing bars. 

Tool steel bars 

Tie plates, spikes, track accessories. 

Structural shapes and piling. . 

Cold finished (carbon and alloy). 

Rails over 60 Ib.. 

Rails (all other). . 

Hot-rolled alloy steel bars. . 

Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, 
rounds, sheet and tin bar. . 

Hot-rolled carbon bars, including 
hoops and bands..... 

Sheets—galvanized 

Sheets and strip—hot rolled . 

Sheets and strip—cold rolled. 

Sheets, all other 

Pipe and tubing 

Wire and wire products including 
fence posts. . 

Skelp 

Wire rods. . 

Tin and terne plate. 

Black plate. 

All other. . 


tube 


has permitted the full use of aluminum 
in defense steels. 

e Changes in Rank—Under the influ- 
ence of the defense program, there have 
been shifts in the demand for alloy 
steels. In 1938 and 1939, nickel 
chromium steels were in greatest de 
mand. A shift to molybdenum-nickel 
steels occurred in 1940, nickel-chro- 


A. W. Herrington, president of Mar- 
mon-Herrington Co., Indianapolis, 
captain of motor transport in the last 
war and manufacturer of motor trans- 
pert for this war, becomes war-yeat 
president of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. 
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y,| From Terpene Chemistry 


Come Aids for Reclaiming Rubber 


HE efficient reclamation of rubber is both an economic 

necessity and a patriotic obligation. 
Millions of worn and cast-off tires and other rubber prod- 
ucts are being salvaged to make available more rubber for 
America’s requirements. 
It is reassuring to know that the rubber industry has long 
been prepared to step into this vastly geared-up program. 
Some of the many useful chemical products released by 
Hercules research in terpene chemistry are helping in 
this immense task. 
Chief among these is Solvenol* which, blended with other 
chemicals, aids the reclamation process by penetrating and 
softening the rubber mass. Normally, hundreds of thou- 
sands of gallons of Solvenul are used annually in rubber 
reclaiming; production has been stepped up to meet present- 
day demands. 
Another derivative for reclaiming rubber is Tarol*. This 
product, greatly improved by Hercules research in 1941, 
proved so satisfactory that we could not make enough to 
go around. However, in 1942, production of this material 
also will be greatly increased. 
Still another aid in reclaiming is Staybelite* Resin 
(Hercules Hydrogenated Rosin) which is an excellent 
plasticizer or softener. 


MAKING RECLAIMED RUBBER’ PRODUCTS 


But reclaiming rubber is only part of the job. Utilizin 
reclaimed rubber is important, too. Here, two usefu 
Hercules resins are suggested: Staybelite* Resin, as a tach 
fier that will retain its tack regardless of age or exposure 
to air. Vinsol* Resin, a low-cost, chemical-resistant prod 
uct, is recommended as a stiffener. 


RESEARCH CONTINUES 


We have cited but a few of the many useful chemical 


materials made available by Hercules research in the 
field of terpene chemistry. As research continues, other 


no doubt, will be found useful in rubber reclaiming. But 

products themselves are not necessarily the final answer 

We are working with rubber manufacturers and reclaimer 
g 


in the belief that combined knowledge can discover in 

proved products—and better ways to use them. Likewis: 
to all of industry we say: ‘““Wherever our many chemical 
materials can be helpful, let’s work together—to do th 
best with what we have—and to improve upon this 


soon as we can.” 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
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Copyrizht 1942, Hercules Powder Company 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


mium steels dropping to second place 
in percentage of output for combined 
open-hearth and electric-furnace alloy 
steels. In 1941, molybdenum-chro- 
mium steels outranked molybdenum- 
nickel steels, and the nickel-chromium 
lines had disappeared from the ranks 
of the first ten alloy steels in consump- 
tion importance. 

And in 194] there were significant 
newcomers among the top ten—sili- 
con-manganese steels, and manganese- 
molybdenum steels, the latter bidding 
fair to take top honors by 1943. 

@ Speedup Suggestions—From his expe- 
rience in the production of a large share 
of the alloy steel manufactured in the 
U.S., Mr. Smith urged: that specifica- 
tions of steel for war materials be made 
more flexible, pointing out that dog- 
matic adherence to chemistry has never 
been a factor in steel selection by the 
auto industry; that the war industries 
make wider application of the Jominy 
hardenability test to avoid adherence to 
specific chemical ranges in steel analysis, 
and encourage steels containing approx- 
imately 0.60% nickel, 0.50% chro- 
mium, 0.20% molybdenum and 0.25% 
copper (these steels plus vanadium steels 
of the Grainal family of hardening alloys 
were suggested by the speaker as com- 
pletely useful in all places where the 
usual structural alloy steel is required). 

Some such approach to the Fy is 
required, Mr. Smith told the S.A.E., 
for that 1942 requirement of 9,500,000 
tons of alloy steel will call for critical 
alloying elements in excess of supply, 
if present compositions are maintained. 


Borrowing the idea from Edmonton, 
Alberta, officials of Allegheny County 
Airport (Pittsburgh) had county car- 
penters build this wooden roller to 
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A special product for use in maintain- 
ing turf airfields—as some of those the 
Army is building will be—is a 9-gang 
mower developed by the Worthing- 
ton Mower Co. At 20 m.p.h., the 
unit can cut a 500-acre field in ten 


hours. In addition, the company says 
frequent cutting with the machine 
helps develop a thick, dense turf that 
covers loose stones, absorbs rainfall, 
and eliminates wheel marks that 
might be visible to enemy aircraft. 


Airports Multiply 
Civil airport program of 
CAA, enlarged and speeded by 
war, will provide vast network 
of facilities for commercial use. 
War has pushed the government’s 


civil airport program to proportions 
hardly dreamed of before the Axis 


Drawn by 
truck or tractor, it will not be oper- 
ated by Miss Pat Tomasits, who lends 
perspective to the picture. 


cope with winter drifts. 


launched its world drive. As a result, 
postwar air commerce will benefit by a 
vastly enlarged system of fields, designed 
to accommodate the biggest transport 
planes now visualized. 

For the fiscal year 1941, Congress 

made available $40,000,000 for 250 civil 
airports. Outlays for fiscal 1942 have 
now brought the total for the 1941-42 
program to $199,500,000 covering 5(4 
fields. Whereas the earlier projects were 
mainly face-liftings of old fields, the sec 
ond half of the 504 ports are mostly 
new locations. 
e Program Under CAA—The airport 
program is under the over-all direction of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Other 
government agencies take part in the 
actual construction. Of the $199,500, 
000 being spent for the 504 fields, CAA 
itself is spending $17,000,000. ‘The 
WPA is spending $22,000,000; Army 
Engineers $82,000,000; the Navy $4,- 
000,000. Overhead has taken $7,000,- 
000. Still to be allocated are $59,000,- 
000 just appropriated and $8,500,000 
from earlier appropriations. 

Including some fields which existed 
before the CAA program started, the 
post war airport lineup will include 113 
Class IV fields (runways over 4,500 ft.); 
380 Class III fields (runways over 3,000 
ft.); 19 Class II fields (runways over 
2,500 ft.). Counting the Class I fields 
(runways less than 2,500 ft.), the “horse 
meadow” fields, the United States will 
have more than 6,000 ground flight 
facilities. 

e Still Other Fields—Since fields of the 
fighting arms are open to civilian use 
only in case of forced landings, they can 
hardly be counted in a survey of civil 
airports. The Navy and Marine Corps 
have about 58 air bases on continental 
United States, the Army has something 
like 218. All told, not overlooking pm 
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When U.S. Production Fights Its Battle at Sea 
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. « - FIBREEN protects the materials of war . . . on deck 
and below. . . against the hezards of transportation 


Long before shipments of war materials reach the front, they fac 
structive onslaught of rain, waves, flying salt spray—possibly a dry, s 
sun—or snow and piercing cold. Protection against these hazards of 
is as necessary as armed protection against enemy submarines or b 


This protection must be made at the factory in the shippin 
and FIBREEN is recognized as one of the most effective, pract 
terials that can be used for protective packing. It is used as a | 

FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO. layers of cases Or as a tough, weatherproof wrapping. FIBREEN meets ¢ 
strong kraft, reenforced with TWO ifi ° ‘4 “ ‘ - re ¥ 
layers of crossed sisal fibers embedded severe nee cations an inspections. ts pliable, clean, ine Kpet 
in TWO layers of special asphalt—all ES og 
combined wader best ont season FISREEN is plishie ond absolutely waterproof amazingly strong, tough and durable 
clean—will not scuff—stands an astonishing amount of abuse Because of these qualities—and because of the vital import 
and exposure. Used either as a wrapping or lining material. zZ ) | 
oe properly protecting the vast stores of war materials that: pour fror 
Soak it—twist t—try to tear it. fi ican production lines— finished goods, materials and supplies; as 
Only when you get a sample in ; ee - machines, tools or parts shipped from one plant to another —FIBREE! 


hand: li ' 4 . 
that a paper can be #0 srong %, now being allotted entirely to uses essential to the nation’s war f 
-_ ough — s “ ° . : . . . . ‘ 
to moisture. There is no other ft r Inquiry is invited from. those industries that are in the “* 
“Jie of user cllae. classifications. Write, stating what you ship and how you now 
A product of The Sisalkraft Co.— manufacturers of Sisalkraft, 

Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. 


URECTHROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


vate flight facilities of aircraft manufac- 
turers, the country will 
some 6,400 airports after the war, exclu- 
sive of Army, Navy 
bases scattered over the rest of the 
world. While some CAA fields, pro- 
tecting vital population or industrial 


probably have 


and commercial 


centers, have had to be located mili- 
tarily with little regard for future com- 
mercial use, there is as a rule plenty of 
latitude to permit serving military and 
civil ends at the same time. In the 
large proportion of cases. CAA’s site 
selections are influenced by routes drawn 


on a map showing 626 retail t ding 
centers for the country. The 
linking these centers are rated—fir 
ond, and third—and the airpor 
located accordingly. 

@ How Projects Originate—Usuz ly ; 
project is born in this way: The Amy 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington's Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


@ Lead—A base price of 6.50¢ per Ib. is 
established for primary common lead 
(f.0.b. New York) by Schedule 69. A dif- 
ferential of 10 points above common lead 
is permitted for corroding and chemical 
lead, while ——- lead may sell five 
points above the lead from which it was 
made. A premium of 50 points above pig 
lead price is permitted for special shapes. 
Provision is made for premiums on less- 
than-carload lots and for customary geo- 
— differentials. 

eilings on lead scrap (f.o.b. point 
of shipment) are based, in Schedule 70, 
on a discount from the delivered price 
at that point of common primary lead. 
Prices of secondary lead in carload lots 
range from a discount of .15¢ for low 
grade pig to a premium of .50¢ for high 
grade special shapes. Antimonial lead (in 
carload lots fob. point of shipment) 
is set at 14¢ a Ib. for the antimony con- 
tent plus base price of lead for the re- 
mainder. 


© Cadmium—Use of cadmium is forbid- 
den after Feb. 1 (Order M-65-a) in 
items specified in a List A. No restric- 
tions are imposed on items in a List B. 
Items not included on either list must 
cut use during the first quarter of 1942 
to 70% of the rate in the first quarter 
of last year and must cease thereafter. 
Exception is made for primary defense 
orders and orders with an A-1 rating. De- 
livery of cadmium (Order M-65) may 
only be made to distributors or an A-10 
rating. Price of primary and secondary 
metallic cadmium is frozen (Schedule 
71) at 90¢ per Ib. for sticks, delivered at 
buyers plant, and 95¢ for anodes and 
other special shapes. 


© Copper—Premiums on less-than-carload 
lots of copper are reduced by amendment 
of Schedule 15. Another amendment 
permits sale of — to government 
agencies at higher than ceiling prices. 


© Petroleum—The following priority rat- 
ings are made available to the petroleum 
industry (Order P-98): For producers— 
A-l-e for material for prospecting for 
new pools, A-2 for material for research 
and exploratory well drilling, A-8 for re- 
pair, maintenance and operating supplies 
and for well drilling and other equip- 
ment for depleting pools; for refiners— 
A-l-a to repair and A-1l-c to avert break- 
downs, A-2 for specified operating equip- 
ment and for research equipment, A-8 
for maintenance, repair, alterations, and 
operating supplies; for marketers—A-10 


for repair, maintenance and operating 
supplies. 

Specific permission must be obtained 
from the Priorities Division before using 
ratings of A-2 or higher, and applications 
of lower ratings must be countersigned 
by the head of the nearest field office of 
the petroleum coordinator. 

Construction of any new oil market- 
ing facilities (exclusive of terminal stor- 
age) is forbidden (Order M-68-c) except 
when specific permission is granted. 

Amendment of M-68 permits com- 
9 of well drilling under way Dec. 

3. Another amendment forbids drilling 
of wells unless all property interests in 
the surrounding 40 acres have been con- 
solidated. 


@ Jewels—Between now and Mar. | all 
transactions in jewel bearings and all use 
of large ring-jewel and V-jewel bearings 
is forbidden (Order M-50) except on 
orders with an A-1-j or better rating. On 
Mar. | an allocation plan will be set up. 


© Building Materials—Manufacturers of 
building materials are no longer permit- 
ted to extend ratings attaching to defense 
housing projects. Instead (amendment 
to P55), they should apply on PD-25-a 
for a rating under the Production Re- 
quirements Plan. Builders granted a rat- 
ing under P-55 may serve the rating on 
building material distributors, who may 
extend the rating when placing orders 
with a manufacturer. Both transactions 
now require the countersignature of an 
official of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 


© Textiles—Producers of cotton duck 
have been instructed by OPM, to accept 
no orders except those bearing a rating 
of A-1-j or better. 

Going market prices for raw wool on 
South American markets have been 
adopted (amendment of Schedule 50) as 
a temporary ceiling on such wools. Later, 
a permanent ceiling will be set at a 
lower level Another amendment sets 
temporary ceilings at the Oct. 1-15 level 
on several grades of wool tops and yarns 
used in manufacture of 6. D. serge, 
shirting flannel, and underwear. 


@ Machine Tools—A revised version of 
the Master Numerical Preference List is 
incorporated in a revised order govern- 
ing distribution of machine tools, E-1-a. 
The new order, which supersedes Supple- 
ment No. | to order E-1, includes chucks 
and gages under the same order as 


a, 


machine tools. Chucks are included wit! 
Group I (noncritical) tools and -gag< 
with Group 11 (critical). 


@ Glue—Schedule 68 sets maximum 
prices for 15 classifications of hide gluc 
stock, ranging from $3.50 a cwt. for 
coney to 124¢ a cwt. for goat fleshings 
Ceilings on hide glue itself are due soon 


© Tires—Most tires for industrial trucks 
and other indoor vehicles are exempted 
from rationing by an amendment to Tire 
Rationing Regulations limiting the re 
strictions to tires capable of being used 
on a truck “designed for use on the high- 
ways.” 

Other amendments permit the sale 
to eligible —- of 6- and 8-ply 
tires and, subject to full rationing, obso- 
lete sizes of truck tires for vehicles as 
much as ten years old. 

Manufacturers of original equipment 
tires for farm machinery have rescinded, 
at OPA request, price increases which 
went into effect Jan. 1. 


© Scrap—In order to encourage segrega- 
tion of aluminum plant scrap, OPA has 
amended Schedule 2 to eliminate all re- 
striction on the price of segregated solid 
plant scrap other than 2S alloy. A 1¢ dif- 
ferential is introduced between segre- 
gated and unsegregated borings and turn- 
ings. In order to eliminate misgrading of 
iron and steel scrap as a way of evading 

rice ceilings, OPA has set up a staff of 
field inspectors. 


© Other Priority Actions—Producers and 
distributors of sodium nitrate are forbid- 
den to make deliveries after Feb. 1 ex- 
cept in accordance with delivery sched- 
ules issued by the Priorities Division un- 
der M-62. . . . The amount of 
tin which may be shipped by a supplier 
to a regular customer in any month 
without OPM _ authorization is cut 
(amendment of M-43) from five to three 
tons. No such customer may receive 
more than five tons in any month from 
all sources. . . . The lead and tin foil 
order (L-25) has been revoked. 


© Other Price Actions—Manufacturers of 
regular-size 10¢ brand cigarettes are 
permitted (amendment of Schedule 62) 
to sell at $5.15 per thousand... . 
OPA has asked manufacturers of plain 
wrought washers not to increase prices 
above the Dec. 1 level. . . . OPA has 
asked retail coal dealers not to increase 
prices above the Dec. 15-31 level. 
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RE THAN 1000 
PLANNING 
‘ TECH 
CIENTISTS AND _ 
Si HELPING MAKE AMERICA STRO 


OAT HULLS HELP MAKE BETTER OIL! 


TEXACO SCIENTISTS FOUND THAT FURFURAL, 
AN AMAZING CHEMICAL DERIVED FROM OAT HULLS, 
POSSESSES A REMARKABLE ABILITY TO PURIFY 
OIL. MOTOR OILS MADE BY 
THIS TEXACO *FURFURAL 
PROCESS” NOT ONLY 
LUBRICATE BETTER BUT 
RS LAST LONGER IN SERVICE. 


<- 


FROM THIS TIRELESS RESEARCH 

FOR BETTER PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

COMES THE HIGH QUALITY OF TEXACO 

Shy Chief AND FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINES, /WSULATED 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS, AND MARFAK. 
MORE THAN 45,000 TEXACO DEALERS OFFER THEIR 
SKILLED SERVICES TO HELP MAKE YOUR CAR LAST LONGER. 


* r eens nb encase 
For Your Enjoyment . . . 2 Great Radié Programs 
‘y £. _ FRED METROPOLITAN 


. Complete 

Res On the broodcasts of 
Sol i @rect operas 
P ., Wednesday night every Sat. afternoon 


m —_ See your local newspaper for times and stations 
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AMERICAN 
: CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


OF New Yor« 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Own a share in America... buy DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS | 


28 


| so many C 


or the Navy says to CAA, “We — cq 

ass III and so many ( ja 
IV ports in this area.” CAA then st. ic, 
civil needs, and chooses the loca: oy, 
without waiting to be approache }, 
civic sponsors as in the old days. It o¢ 
out and invites sponsorship by a: in 
the cities or other political unit. to 
cooperate. When the field is comp): 
the sponsor maintains it. In ever. in 
stance, the sponsor must furnish | ind 
and buildings. 

Community cooperation has cen 
good. Some municipalities, bonde: t 
their legal limits, have received stat 
authorization to combine for purposes 
of airport support. Popular subscrip 
tions of funds have been used in some 
cases. Some localities have voted addi 
tional airport taxes. Cumberland, \{d., 
having no site on its side of the Po 
tomac River, got one in West Virginia 
@ Not Money-Makers—CAA officials 
hold airport financial reports confiden 
tial, but they do say that no port so far 
as they know earns a net profit but that 
some few earn operating profits. 

After the war, much of the CAA sys 

tem will be used mainly by air transport. 
Commercial operators used 270 ports 
until the war cut them down to about 
210. If all authorized schedules and all 
applied-for schedules were in operation, 
some 375 ports would be in use in the 
transport system. 
e Expectations—Optimistic transport 
men figure that the system may expand 
to three times its present carrying capac 
ity soon after the war. Chief demand 
will be for overnight first-class mail ser 
ice. Chief economic advantage in the 
postwar period will be cheaper transport 
planes. Thus all suitably located CAA 
fields stand to be used, and still more 
to be built. 


Curb on Retreads 


Resoled tires, which are 
already under price and ma- 
terial controls, appear headed 
for rationing like new casings. 

Now under complete production and 


price controls, retreaded tires this weck 
seemed to be headed fast for the same 


| kind of rationing that already governs 


the distribution of new casings. 
Camelback—the humped strips of 
tread rubber which are molded onto old 


| carcasses in the retreading process—is 
| getting precious, in part because of the 
| resoling orgy which was touched off by 
| the ban on new tire sales last month. 


Guarantees Payment of Youn Accounts Recevabie) | 


| in the production of camelback this 


Hence, rubber companies will be al- 
lowed to use only 2,300 tons of rubber 


month, and only 300 tons of this total— 
13%—can be used for making retread- 


¥ . . > ry 
| ing material for automobile tires. The 
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casings 
16 


rest is to go for recovering truck tires. | 


@ Quality Reduction—OPM has also re- 
duced the = of camelback ayvail- 
able for civilian use. It has stipulated 
that all camélback which normally goes 
into auto tires shall contain substantially 


Jess grude rubber proportionately than | 


camelback for truck tires. The popular 
6.00 x 16 size, for Chevrolet, Ford, and 
Plymouth cars, which formerly was re- 
treaded with 8 Ib. of camelback, con- 
taining 4 Ib. to 5 Ib. of crude, will now 
be resoled with a compound containing 
less than 2 Ib. 

Pushing conservation one step fur- 
ther, OPM has also simplified the num- 
ber of dies used to make camelback, and 
in the process it has made sure that 
most of the retreading material will be 
produced only in narrow widths. This 
means that the camelback will be suit- 
able only for top capping, in which only 
the tread in contact with the road is 
replaced, and not for full capping which 
covers shoulders and sidewalls as well 
as the actual tread. 
¢ Equipment Factor—Makers of retread- 
ing molds have been unable to meet 
the bonanza demand because of the 
shortage of metals—principally alumi- 
num—used in making the matrices 
which impart the tread design. That 
situation is working to the advantage of 
the tire manufacturers who have their 
own recap plants (five tire makers made 
their debut in the camelback business 
just this week), and it definitely handi- 
caps distributors of private brand cas- 
ings, such as the mail order houses and 
the oil service stations. 

The retreading trade is made up pre- 
dominantly of little one- and two-mold 
shops and these have been working 24 


hours a day, seven days a week, since | 


the tire ban took effect. Many firms 
are 60 days behind orders. 

¢ Price Increase—With demand far out- 
stripping supply, prices shot up rapidly. 


Formerly, a 6.00 x 16 tire could be re- | 


soled for $6.50 to $7.50, roughly half 
the price of a new first-line tire. With 
the boom in business, prices rose to $8 
and $9 in average markets, to highs of 
$15 in some localities. Then the Office 
of Price Administration cracked down. 

Retreading prices are determined by 


the ot pe of the tread design—a rough | 


gage of thickness—and by the quality of 
the camelback, of which there are four 
grades, ranging from under 17¢ a pound 
to over 26¢. 

*OPA’s Ceilings—OPA price ceilings 
take both factors into account. As a 


result, the cost of retreading a 6.00 x 16 | 


tire ranges from a low of $4.40 to a high 
of $7.50 for camelback of first grade 
quality with a tread design of at least 


12/32 in. OPA ceilings also protect the | 


motorist who wants to buy a retreaded 
tire rather than have one of his own 
casings renovated. The price of a 6.00 x 
6 carcass, ready for retreading, is fixed 
a $1.50, for example. 
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every oolcdion COUNTS IN BRINGING VICTORY 


| ep og turn of shaft, wheel, or gear . . . in mine, mill or factory .. . 

the day of victory closer . . . symbolizes the giant ney strength of a 
united nation dedicated to a single task — producing the arms, munitions, and 
equipment needed for America’s fighting men. . . on land and sea . . . and in the ait 


And effective power transmission is fundamental to the job . . . every ounce of 
productive capacity must be utilized with power transmission appliances — bearings 
clutches, couplings, sheaves, Bag V-belts — that rule out waste and leakage 
between source of power and the driven machine. 

Depend on Dodge for a complete line — for a greater variety and range of power trans 
mission appliances — with complete stocks quickly available in all industrial cetters. De 


pend on Dodge for seasoned engineering service equal to any emergency demand. Depend 
on Dodge for . . . “The Right Drive For Every Job” . . . backed by one responsibilit 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY J08 
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Bargaining for Latin America 


Week unproductive of decisive changes on military fronts 
is highlighted by diplomatic battle in which U.S. employs economic 
concessions to frustrate Axis in this hemisphere. 


General MacArthur’s little band of 
defenders in the Philippines held out 
for another week against the Japanese; 
the British in Malaya continued to re- 
treat and prepared to withstand a siege 
on the island fortress of Singapore; and 
Japanese air raids on the Netherlands 
East Indies were stepped up; but for the 
most part there was no decisive change 
—military or economic—on the Far 
Eastern front this week. 


Attacks along East Coast 


In Europe, Russian troops pushed 
the Germans back along the entire bat- 
tle line from Leningrad to the Crimea, 
but there were no vast gains. And in 
Libya, the Axis continued to retreat 
slowly but no important outposts fell 
to the British except the long-isolated 
Halfaya. Most dramatic development 
was the bold—and successful—attacks on 
shipping along the United States East 
Coast by Axis submarines. 

Meanwhile, major business interest is 
focussed on Latin America. 

The Inter-American Conference, at 
Rio de Janeiro, as anticipated (BW— 
Jan.17°42,p40), has done little that can 
be pinned down in immediate moves. 


Latin lsolationists Checked 


The determination of Mexico, Uru- 
guay, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Brazil to 
break diplomatic relations with the Axis 
prevailed over the efforts of Argentina 
to lead a bloc of isolationists. But the 
persistent stand of Buenos Aires against 
strong anti-Axis action indicates where 
Axis intrigue is likely to be strongest. 

Washington is offering Latin Amer- 
ica a good price to buck the Axis. Be- 
hind the scenes, Under Secretary Welles 
has been discussing the possibility of 
removing tariffs on all war supplies, 
placing long-term contracts at pre-ar- 
ranged prices for a long list of badly- 
needed commodities ranging from cin- 
chona bark (for quinine) to tungsten, 
and helping to develop local industries 
which will make these countries less 
dependent on imports of a wide range 
of everyday necessities. 

Nothing can be done overnight about 
removing tariffs on war supplies (BW— 
Jan.3'42,p7). The scheme was first pro- 
posed by the President following his 
recent conferences with the Canadian 
Prime Minister, but tariff experts still 
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have uncovered no law which gives the 
Chief Executive this authority. 

But the President already has the au- 
thority to lower duties 50% and Wash- 
ington is known to be studying this 
possibility, at least in the case of Peru- 
vian sugar, which then might help to 
fill the breach caused by the loss of 
Philippines supplies (page 65). 

Long before Pearl Harbor, Washing- 
ton was taking the entire output of 
most of Latin America’s strategic mate- 
rials, but the United States now is going 
to offer more tempting premiums on 
these and other badly needed commod- 
ities, and is losing no time outlining its 
proposition to its neighbors. 

There is no perfect substitute for 
Manila hemp (for rope), but Mexico is 
likely to find a steady outlet for its 
sisal as a partial substitute. 

The Orient provided this country 
with almost all of its vegetable oils— 
coconut, palm, tung, and perilla. There 
are probably enough coconut trees in 
Latin America to provide the United 


States with all of the coconut «j] ; 
needs. But they are scattered th:ough 
Central America, the Caribbean. anq 
the Amazon valley, and the crop yl) 
be collected only if the United 
does a tremendous job of helping 
organize local labor. Even if some 
scheme is worked out it will be a Jon: 
time before the results are promising 
The same is true of many of the other 
tropical products—including rubbe:, cin. 
chona, spices, and oil-producing nuts. 

Not all of the deals are aimed sole) 
to meet Washington’s wartime cer 
gency needs. A United States mining 
company is investigating the possibility 
of developing a huge new nickel deposi 
in Brazil. Another of the leading coun 
tries of South America has just create 
a post in the Ministry of Commerce 
for an industrial designer who will be 
invited to come from the United State 
to style local products for the export 
market. 


Rubber Projects Speeded 


Since the loss of most of Malaya 
some of the biggest rubber companies 
in the United States are speeding plans 
to develop big new plantations on aban 
doned banana properties in Central 
America. And Peru already has unde: 
way a number of consumer industric 
prepared to supply glassware, pottery, 
and textiles in quantity for export 

These are some of the schemes whic! 
are being discussed behind the scene 
in Rio. How quickly they get under 
way will depend on the organizing abil 
ity of the planners in Washington 


“CITY OF THE LION” AT BAY 


Out of Singapore’s peacetime popula- 
tion of 750,000, only 14,000 are Euro- 
peans. The rest are a mixture domi- 
nated by Malayans and Chinese, thou- 
sands of whom live in sampans along 
the usually bustling waterfront of the 
Orient’s busiest port. This week, with 
Japanese troops pressing steadily down 
the Malay Peninsula, the sampan pop- 


ulation moved to the south shore ot 
Singapore Island, away from the nar 
tow Johore Strait which separates the 
island fortress from the mainland. 
Here all residents are prepared for a 
siege, the outcome of which will de- 
termine whether Japanese raiders can 
roam the Indian Ocean as well as the 
Pacific, and the Nipponese navy can 
support aerial attacks on Burma with 
forays on Rangoon and Calcutta. 
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- | Minute Men 
“—- of Radio 


Tuey are nct in uniform. Probably you wouldn’t 
recognize them if you saw them. But quietly, unob- 
trusively, thousands of radio service engineers are 
doing one whale of a job in keeping America’s radio 
receiving sets—in over 30,000,000 homes—in good work- 
ing order. “Keep ’em listening” is the service engineer's 
ambition, and despite all the restrictions and shortages 
imposed by the demands of wartime production, he is 
fulfilling his ambition. 


Virtually every part used in a receiving set involves 
critical materials needed for war purposes. New set pro- 
duction has been cut to a minimum. The service engineer 
needs all of his knowledge and ingenuity when special 
parts are hard to get. 


Here is where he depends so heavily on Mallory Approved Preci- 
sion Radio Products—for simplified, standardized parts that solve 
the majority of his problems—for helpful engineering developments 
that find highly satisfactory substitutes for metal parts urgently 
needed for war. Already Mallory engineers have developed many 
new applications of material for condensers, volume controls, 
vibrators and other parts vital to receiving set operation. Every 
new development is an indirect contribution to the war program. 


Directly, Mallory is up to its ears in wartime production. 
Mallory’s long experience with precision products in the commu- 
nications field has been put to many uses in aviation and naval! 
and military transport. 


Wherever electrical contacts are needed for precise action, 
Mallory metallurgists are achieving new records. 


Since resistance welding has become such a vital factor in 
speedier production, Mallory’s contributions to the development of 
standardized welding electrodes have become especially significant 
...and every month sees new developments, new accomplish- 
ments that cannot fail to reflect themselves in better quality and 


| lower costs when the war is over. 
~_. 


nal P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
the INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
ind. Cable Address “Pelmallo” 
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hands work 


TIME IS SHORT! 


Jan. 21—8,208 hours to 
go in 1942, Men, 
the most of them! 


A MILLER Continuous Wire- 
way Fluorescent Lighting Sys- 
tem in your plant will minimize 
worker eye fatigue... increase 
efficiency ...speed war effort. 


Here’s a proven way to help your men 
work better, faster, more surely and 
with less eye fatigue. Install MILLER 50 
FOOT CANDLER or 100 FOOT CANDLER 
in your factory areas and MILLER TROF- 
FERS in offices and drafting rooms. 


Help them see what they’re doing 
clearly and sharply with 50 foot can- 
dies or better of working light. 


This is a “working tool” we're talk- 
ing about. At a cost of a few pennies 
per man-hour it will return dollar 
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new fixtures—lower 


What you can do to help busy 


Ton / 


wonders in production for you. It is 
doing that today for other leading 
offense plants. 

Prompt response from you will en- 
able us to speed deliveries, render you 
superlative service. Act today. (Repre- 
sentatives in principal cities.) 


Be sure you get these 
5 MILLER fluorescent lighting benefits 


HIGHER ILLUMINATION . . . 50 to 100 foot 
candies—with uniform light distribution. 
30 TO 50% LOWER INSTALLATION COSTS 
. » « Make war production dollars go further. 
ASTER INSTALLATION .. . Steps up building 
schedules—plants get into production quicker. 
SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE . . . Easy-to-clean, 
removable celain-enamel ectors — save 
man-hours for production. 
ALLOWANCE FOR FUTURE LIGHTING NEEDS 
. « « illumination can be increased 45% without 
escence, 


| FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


| Sir Clive Baillieu of the British Sup 
ply Council represents Great Britain 
on a key organization to coordiniat: 
the British and American war efforts 
—Joint Raw Materials Committee 


Grist for M.P.'s 


Ottawa looks for end of ban 
on sending draftees overseas. 
Economic tieup with U.S. also in 
spotlight as parliament meets. 


OTTAWA — When the Dominion 


| parliament reassembled in .Ottawa this 


week, members knew that an important 
session was ahead of them. 

For the last week, full-page adver- 
tisements have been running in news- 
papers from Halifax to Victoria de- 
manding that Canada lift its ban on 
sending draftees overseas. The adver- 
tisements were sponsored by a commit- 
tee of citizens and financed by public 
subscription. 

@ Action Predicted—A large and ver 
vocal group of Canadians believes that 
the time has come when the pledge of 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King not to 
draft men for service overseas must be 
abandoned because of changed circum- 


| stances. Insiders, watching the develop 


ment of public opinion favoring a full 
sharing of war responsibilities with the 
United States despite some local politi 
cal complications, predict that parlia 
ment is almost certain to legalize over 
seas service, no matter how much bitter 
opposition may develop among isola 
tionist French groups in the Province 
of Quebec. 

Next to watching parliament for spc 
tacular moves, first interest of the busi- 
ness community is in the development 
of the industrial pooling program which 
both Ottawa and Washington have 
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FOR THE UNITED STATES 


William L. Batt, chief of OPM’s Raw 
Materials Division, will act for the 
United States in the Anglo-American 
job of getting and allocating raw ma 
terials for Allied war production. 


ordered pushed following the Church 
ill-Mackenzie King-Roosevelt parleys. 
@ Away from Aircraft—Canadians be 
lieve that plans have almost been com 
pleted outlining the kind of materials 
which the Dominion will produce and 
those that will be left to Britain and 
the U. S. And unexpectedly, planes, 
which have bulked largest in Canada’s 
$3,201,000,000 of war materials ordered 
since the outbreak of the war, will give 
way to other items which the joint pro 
duction bigwigs decided Canada is bet 
ter equipped to turn out in quantity. 
This conviction was substantiated 
during the last few days when Ottawa 
announced officially that upon comple 
tion of current orders, the two govern 
ment-owned aircraft assembly plants 
Canadian Associated Aircraft, Ltd., and 
Federal Aircraft, Ltd., both of Mont 
real, will be discontinued. ‘The former 
company is now completing a contract 
for 160 two-engined Hampton bombers. 
The other has been making Anson 
training planes. 
© Ship mtracts—On the other hantl, 
Canada’s output of ships—contracts for 


which already have passed $232,000,000 | 


—is going to be pushed. Canadian 
yards are now turning out 10,000-ton 
freighters, along with corvettes, mine 
sweepers, and submarine tenders. Ulti- | 
mately, they may receive standardized 
parts from the United States for as 
sembly in yards on both coasts and 
along the Great Lakes. 

Bevond this, the Dominion will con 
tinue to boost its production of tanks, 
army trucks, gun barrels, shells, and | 
chemicals—all to go into the pool which | 
is to be created with the United States 
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MANY 


r VHIS MAN is making good money 
machining airplane engine parts 


—his company has a Defense contract. 


Peace will not take away his job—only change 
it. Formerly, he may have made gear blanks on 
this Bullard Mult-Au-Matic. Maybe he will make 
them again—or perhaps he will be machining 
pistons, electric motor housings or automobile 
parts. But, in any event, he will have a job be- 
cause the Mult-Au-Matic is a versatile low-cost 
producer, and the man or the company produc- 


ing at the lowest cost is always busy, war or peace. 


The Mult-Au-Matic method and the Mult-Au- 
Matic itself are typical of the designing and 
manufacturing skill American industry has learn- 
ed to expect from Bullard. The Bullard Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 


~~ DULLARD 
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CONNECTICUT 


High Vacunins 


track dowh another discovery 


Will this new “research bahy” benefit 
your interests this year? 

It might, if your business is foods, 
pharmaceuticals or animal husband- 
ry. For the high-vacuum stills have 
been sleuthing again—and they’ve 
come up this time with an entirely 
new concentrate that’s destined for 
important notice in industry. It is— 


VEGOL, a Concentrate of Nat- 
ural Mixed Tocopherols—the 
richest commercial source of nat- 
ural Vitamin E ever produced. 


Beyond the fact that its mere avail- 
ability will be standout news in many 
quarters, VEGOL merits attention for 
it can be 
expected to contribute, perhaps 
to the national effort 
for greater meat production — for 
Vitamin E is the vitamin that most 
directly concerns the reproductive 
function in animals (and perhaps 
in human beings!). Another reason: 
VEGOL 
natural Vitamin Ethananysourcepre- 
viously available. And its cost as com- 


pared with other concen- 
\DP/ 


other reasons. For one: 


immeasurably, 


is a far, far richer source of 


DISTIL LATION P 


Hitec. bh POP ADD 


Jevtrotl owned RASTSIAN 


_ t: Re : t~ 1) 


KODAK 


trates is low—almost amazingly low. 

VeEGOL is the only Vitamin E con- 
centrate containing the natural toco- 
pherols in their original form—and in 
high concentration. This concentrate 
represents the first successful effort to 
make available to industry the Vita- 
min E originally present in fresh vege- 
table oils. 

Yes, high-vacuums are out to do 
their share for the national effort. The 
same stills that discovered this unique 
new Vitamin E concentrate are daily 
turning out quantities of Distilled 
Vitamin A Esters for the R.A.F. and 
the U.S. Armed Forces, and for foods 
and pharmaceuticals to help fortify 
our people with better health. These 
versatiie stills, the only ones of their 
kind, are probing ceaselessly under 
D.P.1. guidance for new answers to 
similar problems in nutrition, in oil 
distillation and high vacuum tech- 
nology. Perhaps they could do a 
service for you? 

If interested, please write for litera- 
ture on VEGOL, the newest of D.P.I.’s 
contributions to nutritional advance- 
ment. 


RODE CTS. INC. 


(a rnd (CL ENERAT MiILi:s. Pe 


Viirneape Vii 


“il: Soluble: Vitamin Ile ddquarters 
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Copyright 1942 by Distillation Products, Inci 


| 


| Beds and bedding 


and Britain for use by whichever p 
ner needs them most. 

@ Review of Awards—Knowing that 
new plan to integrate Canadian ind 
trial production with output in 
United States is likely to alter the cl 
acter of the Dominion’s defense o 
put, industrial leaders this week paid 
special attention to the review of « 
tract awards released by the Department 
of Munitions. 

Between July 14, 1939 and Dec. ° 
1941, Ottawa placed orders for $3,2() 
000,000 of war materials. Of this tots 
$1,721,000,000 was on Canadian 4 
count, and $1,315,000,000 for th 
United Kingdom. The balance were 
special orders for other Allied govern 
ments or for the British Commonwealt}; 
Air Training Plan. 
© Leading the List—Out of this total of 
more than $3,200,000,000 of contracts. 
the following were the biggest items 
Aircraft $344, 000.0 
Shipbuilding 
Ordnance 
Capital assistance ; 
Construction and defense projects. 
Clothing 
Land transport 
Munitions 
Foodstuffs 
Gasoline, oil, fuel 
Electrical equipment 
Instruments 
Lumber and building supplies. 


peg 

161,000,0 

161,000.00 
.. 119,000.00 
. 114,000,00 
62,000,0 
43,000,001 
36,000.00 
30,000,00 
26,000,00 
22,000.00 
18,000.00 


Machinery 15,000,00 


Latin Allocations 


Pool of scarce materials 
set aside for “good neighbors” 
as authorities in United States 
decide how much can be spared. 


Washington has published the first 
specific list of goods which it will allo 
cate to Latin American countries under 
the wartime “good neighbor” program 

When the British blockade cut off 
Latin America from its important mar 


| kets in Europe and the main source of 


| @ Strain on Facilities—Since then, 


supply of many imports, Washington 
agreed to fill the breach. 
the 


lend-lease pact to act as an arsenal for 


| the democracies, 


the addition of Rus 


| sia’s important defense orders, and this 
| country’s vast arms program—especially 
| since Pearl Harbor—have put such a 


p65). 


strain on industry and shipping that 
only Latin America’s most urgent needs 
could be supplied. Over six months ago, 
Washington suggested that individual : 
Latin American countries list their 
minimum requirements (BW—Jun.7’41, 
Since then, these lists have been 
pared down by Washington’s experts on 
Latin America to amounts which de- 
fense authorities say can be spared. 

@ List of Allocations—Here’s how much 


| of 26 key items—out of 110 commodi- 
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ties to be allocated—that Washington | 
has agreed to supply Latin America in | 
the first three months of 1942: 

Acetone .. 100,000 Ib. 
Ammonia, anhydrous......... 795,000 Ib. 


Ammonium sulphate 10,100,000 Ib. 
Aniline .cccceecsceeeeseeeee 95,000 Ib. 
Carbon tetrachloride 140,000 Ib. 
Caustic 35,060,000 Ib. 
Chlorine 500,000 Ib. 
Chromium tanning chemicals.. 565,000 Ib. 
Citic BE e nce. srs.s-.- 620000 B. 
Copper sulphate ...........17,500,000 Ib. 


/ 
Idehyde 175,000 Ib. 4 RG AIN? 
Gheedae’« 350,000 Ib. : AT A BA 
Iron and steel 375,000 tons : 


Methyl alcohol 55,000 gal. i ANTEED 
hosphorus 69,000 gal. | Y GUAR 
Hen) 150,000 Ib. | . FASTEST DELIVER 
Potassium permanganate 50,000 Ib. =¥ IN PAC 

“ADDITION AND 
Superphosphate 17,500,000 Ib. 
PE 3,300,000 Ib. 


Plastics 

Gade MMR s bc cnc eke e ss... 47,900,000 B. 

Tungsten 2,500 Ib. x SUBTRACTION 
Nickel 15,000 Ib. 


Potash salts ................ 3,500,000 Ib. | “3 GES OF MULTIPLICATION 
Sulphuric acid 2,000,000 Ib. ref mi DIVISION ie 

Platinum” 4,500 oz. 

Miscellaneous farm equipment . $3,250,000 


’ ° . | 
Japan's Oil Drive | 
Battle of the Indies con-| 
tinues Nippon’s long struggle to 
end dependence on other pow- 
ers for all-important petroleum. 


Though the American consumer has 
a bigger immediate stake in the fate of 
the rubber plantations and tin mines 
of southeastern Asia than in any other 
product, the military staffs of the 
United Nations are far more concerned 
over the fate of the region’s rich oil 
fields. 
¢ Nippon’s Problem—Japan for many 
years has depended on imported sup 
plies for nearly 90% of its oil. Much 
of this came from California and the 
Gulf of Mexico, but there were also if A RUA Q NT Calculators 
deliveries from the Soviet Union, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Burma, and SWIFTER: Completely automatic. Continuous non-stop figure 


— paar a ae production at the unprecedented speed of 1300 Calcu- 
, g ag , } eA lations Per Minute. 


started preparing for this showdown in 
the Pacific by passing a law which put ERROR-PROOF: All figures appear in straight-line full-vision 
the country’s entire production, import, dials for easy, accurate checking. 

EA 


refining, and distribution of oil under 
direct government control. This law SIER TO OPERATE: No schooling or previous training is 
demanded that companies operating in needed. Can be kept constantly busy... moved from desk 
the Japanese market carry a minimum to desk or office to office, wherever figure work needs 
of bg months’ supply (BW —Dec.7’35, quick handling. } 
p>0). MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
© Companies Protected—The big Amer- 1475 Powell Street, aw /) 24/2) 
ican and British oil companies immedi- Guidant, Cotierato 
ately refused to carry out the order, but “ae Bere yom at tee tren 
in 1936 a compromise was worked out. (N Q RCH Q NT CALCULATORS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
Mitsubishi interests agreed to provide | a oa on ee 
the storage tanks for lease to the com- | filert fpeed CALCULATORS 
panies, and the Tokyo government ar- | 
ranged to cover any loss that might | \ 
come from evaporation or catastrophe | MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY Address 
(BW —Jul.25’36,p31). Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A 

About the same time, Japan took sev- 
eral other steps to improve its oil posi- 


individual 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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tion. Fitst a tanker-building program 
was launched, with the wily Nipponese 
going after both tonnage and speed. As 
long as six years ago, 19-knot tankers 
were sliding down the ways at Nagasaki 
in what was probably the first effort by 
any country to build fast tankers by 
mass production (BW—Jan.9’37,p50). 

Then, when the tanker program was 
under way, ‘lokyo upped its tariff on 
refined oil, cut it on crude, and set out 
to boost the country’s refinery capacity. 
@ Alky-Gas, Tokyo Variety—Realizing 
that all this still left Nippon depend- 
ent on potential enemies for supplies of 
crude, ‘Tokyo, in 1937, created an alco- 
hol monopoly, and gradually forced the 
mixture of alcohol with gasoline for 
motor fuel. By 1940, all domestically- 
distributed motor fuel contained 20% 
of alcohol. 

Most important move to reduce 

Japan’s dependence on outside oil sup- 
plies came in 1937 when the govern- 
ment set up a seven-year plan to build 
synthetic oil production. But the re- 
newal of the China war during that year 
slowed the project. According to a re- 
cent report to World Petroleum, the 
management publication of the interna- 
tional petroleum industry, 22 synthetic- 
oil production plants were scheduled to 
be in operation in 1941, with an output 
of 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 bbl. of oil a 
year. ‘This is considerably less than 
Japan’s minimum army and civilian 
demands, though Japan has only 210,- 
000 motor vehicles compared with 
32,000,000 in the United States. 
@ Help From English—Britain, it turns 
out, helped Japan to build synthetic 
capacity as recently as 1939 when Ger- 
man-made hydrogenation equipment 
was allowed through the blockade on 
the special appeal of ‘Tokyo (BW —Dec. 
23°39,p8). 

It is to cover the big demand of the 
fleet and the air force that Japan must 
move quickly into the oil fields of the 
Indies or Burma. Yearly production of 
crude oil in Netherlands Indies is over 
62,000,000 bbl. There’s another 7,000,- 
000 bbl. in Sarawak and North Borneo 
(already occupied), and 6,500,000 bbl. 
in Burma. Japan already has refineries 
capable of handling at least 22,000,000 
bbl.—if the crude can be hauled safely 
the 3,000 miles from Borneo, or possi- 
bly Sumatra and Java if these islands 
fall to the invaders (map on this page). 
@ Year's Supply?—There is no definite 
information on Japan's stocks of oil but 
American and British experts recently 
have admitted that they are probably 
large enough to cover a year’s war needs. 

Within some such time, then, ‘Tokyo 
must grab new oil sources, rehabilitate 
the fields if they have been damaged 
or destroyed as they. were in Sarawak, 
North Borneo, and at Port Tarakan, and 
organize a shuttle service to home refin- 
eries until new plants can be set up in 
occupied territories. 
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Royal Dutch Shell, Standard Vac- 
uum, the Texas Co., Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, and Standard Oil Co. ot 
California all hold important stakes 
in the great oil preserves of southeast- 
em Asia, now under intensive Japa- 
nese attack. Sarawak and Brunei (in 
North Borneo) fell to the invader first 
but only after the British had de- 
stroyed the wells (map below). 
Two weeks ago, Nipponese troops 
fought their way into smoldering 


Port Tarakan, which is another 
Royal Dutch Shell property on the 
northeast coast of Borneo. This weck, 
Tokyo aimed its attack on Balikpapan 
(above), big Borneo refining ceuter, 
and on the richest of them all—the 
vast producing zone on Sumatra, cen 
tering at Medan. If Japan can take, 
hold, and effectively rehabilitate these 
reserves, they are estimated to be 
more than enough to meet all of 
Japan’s requirements. 
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The “eyes”, “ears” and “hands” of the modern 
onti-circraft battery are its system of search- 
light direction, sound detection and gun control. 
- Wires and cables of dependable copper ore 
used to transmit electrical current for these vital 
functions. Wire failure might'be serious. 


important, too, as the port they play in any single 
onti-gircraft unit is the part played by electrical 
ing this vital equipment for America’s defense. 
For wire failure here would interrupt produc- 


ER ARE THE LIFE LINES OF OUR NATIQn 


fe “Tleay WIRES AND CABLES OF corP 


om se 


Today . . . Anaconda Products are pre-empted _ pany are likewise working with redoubled effort 
for the toughest wiring jobs in war production. _ Here daily is being carried out original research 


; to improve our regular products and to develop 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company plants are P 6 P ) 


new and better ones. 
working 7 days a week turning out wires and 


Today the benefits are going to our country 
cables for war needs... the right wire and the d —— 


: ; program of preparedness. But when this wat 
correct cable, engineered to fit the job. ; 
6 ) won, Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


Meanwhile... Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- _have collected a valuable backlog of product 
pany Research carries on. Keeping pace, development and research to place at the 
the Research Laboratories of the Com- AN DA service of industry everywhere. , 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Genera Orrices: 25 Broadway, New York City + Cwicaco Orrice: 20 North Wacker Drive « Sales Offices in Principa 
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MARKETING 


Advertising Up7% 


Despite dire predictions 
last half gain improves full year 
showing. Food, drug, tobacco, 
liquor are 1942 bright spots. 


Like every other business, the adver- 
tising industry gets its due share of 
rumor. Since summer, the war crop has 
come to full fruition. It’s been buzzed 
about that the national weeklies will be 
restricted to 64 pages per issue; that the 
government will —_— down on all 
plugging of shortage-atfected merchan- 
dise; that the cigarette companies will 
spend less on paid space, more on tour- 


ing Army shows; that the liquor indus- . 


try will pull in its horns to avoid offend- 
ing the W.C.T.U. All through the last 
half of 1941, these and dozens of other 
alarming predictions were supposed to 
spell a significant reduction in advertis- 
ing revenues. But when the final figures 
on national advertising for 1941 were 
totaled up last week, they showed a 7% 
rise in dollar volume over 1940. 

@ Last Half Improvement—While that’s 
no match for some of last year’s other 
— statistics—the Business Week 
ndex rose 25%, national income 17% 
—there are two significant facts about 
the advertising picture: 

(1) The overall jump occurred de- 
wy the fact that toward the end of 
the year automotive advertising, which 
normally accounts for one sixth of the 
annual total, was severely curtailed. In 
December, for example, automotive 
newspaper linage, including cars, ac- 
cessories, tires, and gas and oil, was off 
over 20%. 

(2) The last half of the year actually 
made a better showing than the first 
half. Through June, advertising dollars 
were barely 5% ahead of 1941. It took 
the last six months to jack the total 
gain up to 7%. 

Advertising men generally are of the 
opinion that 1942 will represent a con- 
tinuation of the 194] trends. In other 
words, maintenance of volume will de- 
pend strictly on the ability of the soft- 
goods lines to make up for greater and 
greater losses in durable-goods linage. 
On the favorable side of the ledger, 
agency men include the following: 

@ National Income—This continues to 
soar in the clouds. And while some 
portion is going into an increasing tax 
fund, the government’s net addition to 
purchasing power nevertheless continues 
to be on the ascendant as the govern- 
ment continues to spend far more than 
is collected in taxes or immobilized in 
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savings. Greatest beneficiaries are the 
lower income groups and these are the 
people who are merchandise-hungry. 

@ Food—The No. | advertiser is in good 
shape, will probably increase expendi- 
tures. Meat, sugar, tea, certain canned 
goods, and eggs and dairy products cur- 
rently are under a strain, but not enough 
to be serious. Soft-drink manufacturers 
have been cutting down on schedules 
(they’re conserving sugar), though this 
situation is regarded as temporary. From 
an overall viewpoint, the food industry 
is immensely benefited by heavier food 
purchases in the low income groups, 
will advertise accordingly. 

© Drugs-Toiletries—The No. 2 spender 
must contend with more shortages than 
the food industry, but the belt-tighten- 
ing is scattered widely enough to ease up 
any choking effect. Big drug makers 
usually produce multiple lines, thus 
can dilute losses in one category with 
increases in another. And like food 
manufacturers, drugs-toiletries producers 
stand to gain from the additional money 
now in the hands of low-income buyers. 
Since trademarks are the heart and soul 
of the drug industry, ample advertising 


protection ee to be in the cari\; 
@ Tobaceo—The No. 4 spender (au'» 
are No. 3)—is enjoying the benefits o 
market which manifests elasticity t!, ; 
defies the predictions of econo: 
cynics. With sales figures climbing in: 
the 200 billion realm—a four-fold 
crease in two decades (BW—Aug.16’+|, 
p58)—advertising expenditures are slat 
for continuation at current rates, my 
perhaps see some acceleration. 
@ Alcoholic Beverages—Last fall, liquir 
advertisers complained that the costs of 
advertising would drive prices too hi; 
for comfort, that advertising therefore 
might have to be cut down (BW—Auy. 
9’41,p36). This dire prediction em 
phatically went awry. Now the liquor 
people say that the consumer’s willing- 
ness to buy fooled them, that higher 


-prices didn’t curb the acquisition of 


spirits on a plentiful scale. What ail 
this adds up to is that alcoholic bever- 
age advertising—like liquor sales—will 
remain on a lofty plateau. Rum, gin, 
and blended whiskey are under consider- 
able production pressure but no acute 
shortage is imminent, and the heavily 
advertised straight whiskies can be ex- 
pected to rise to new consumer highs 
@ Paper, Mechanical Supplies—Adver- 
tising is not just a matter of dollar ex 
penditures, It’s also a matter of physical 
format. So far there have been no paper 


1941 


National Advertising Media: 1941 vs. 1940* 


MAGAZINES* 


Revenue 


$46,045,913 
13,172,473 
16,625,282 
104,955,169 


% Change % Change 
1940 * in Revenue in Space 
$43,470,427 + 6 +3 
14,321,645 3 
16,102,711 —l 
92,790,033 +8 


11 Publications 


Mutual Broadcasting System 
National Broadcasting Co 


$180,798,837 


FARM PAPERS? 
$10,547,435 


NETWORK RADIO! 


Columbia Broadcasting System.... $44,331,170 
7,300,978 
54,509,882 


$166,684,816 +4 


$10,131,314 +2 


$41,025,549 
4,767,062 
50,663,000 


$106,142,030 


NEWSPAPERS? 
{Based on 52 Cities) 
Lines of Space 
1941 
194,052,658 
56,444,567 


$96,455,611 


1940 


188,628,913 
62,006,119 


advertising not available. 


classifi 


250,497,225 
* Similar audited figures for outdoor display, direct mail, and industrial-business paper 


1 Space and dollar volume figures, supplied by Publishers’ Information Bureau, are based on 
one-time card rates, and therefore do not include space and time discounts. Also, network 
radio revenue does not include expenditures for talent. 

2 These figures were supplied by Media Records, Inc. During the same interval, non-national 
newspaper advertising in the 52 selected cities tared as follows: Retail advertising, 769,690,187 
lines (up 4.6% over 1940); financial advertising, 20,478,315 lines (up 5.4% over 1940); and 

ed advertising, 272,567,527 lines (up 3.7% over 1940). Total newspaper advertising— 
national, local, and classified—showed a 3.5% rise in 1941 as against 1940. 


250,635,032 —0.1 
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America’s Fast-Growing Industrial Area 


... for Both WAR and 


@ Farsighted industrial leaders look to the Gulf 
South as a field for expansion for both war and 
peacetime production. They see in this rich and 
fast-growing industrial area greater opportunities 
for national service and at the same time make 
sound preparation for the peace sure to follow. 
Here in the Gulf South you will find many ad- 
vantages, including an abundance of the nation’s 
No. 1 industrial fuel—Natural Gas. Other industrial 


3THE GULF SOUTH 
INVITES INDUSTRY 


-.. industrial opportunities galore . . . rapidly 
growing markets... plentiful land . . . ideal 
living and working conditions in a mild year- 
round climate . . . good schools . . . quick, 
convenient transportation ... abundant, de- 
pendable Natural Gas. 


e 


PEACETIME Production 


advantages include quick, convenient transporta 


tion by land, sea and air—reliable, intelligent lab 
—good schools—plentiful land—ideal living and 
working conditions in a pleasant year-round climat 
Let us give you more information on the Gulf 
South in relation to the requirements of your in 
dustry. Without obligation we will be glad to mak: 
a survey for you. Your inquiry will be kept strict 


confidential, 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous 
ton, Lungview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 
received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MISS- 
ISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


COPR., 1942 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE 
WHEN CARBON PAPER 
STAYS FLAT 


ed your work with DAWN 


OLD TOWN’S 
wiPpRoor CARBON 


original g 


amazing new 


from tottering. 
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QUICK ACTION ON DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
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MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering services 


in connection with 


DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 


VALUATIONS 


SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS Ano CONSTRUCTORS 


52 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


FINANCING 


| 
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shortages, no trouble getting plates, etc. 
With intense salvage operations, and in- 
genious ersatz techniques, 
probably won’t occur in the near future. 
But there is no guarantee that the sit- 
uation can’t change abruptly. 
severely frowns on inventory-building, 
already has cut the use of chlorine as a 
bleaching agent in paper. 
On the other hand, no one expects 
business-as-usual to go on indefinitely. 
To a large extent the brightness of the 
foregoing — is a reaction from the 
oom, a calmer appraisal of 
affairs after a flash of panic. Such ap- 
praisals cannot be counted as valid on 
anything but a short-term basis. 
ledger has its red side, including: 
@ Automotive Advertising— 
completely retreated to the showers. 
Newspaper expenditures are sinking at 
a fast clip, and even radio budgets 
(largely used for goodwill) are being 
shut off. Ford has cancelled its Sunday 
“evening hour of classical music (annual 
“cost: $1,000,000 exclusive of talent) and 
Chrysler is chopping its 60-minute pro- 
gram down to 30 minutes. Tire adver- 
tising likewise has dried up, now con- 
sists principally of isolated insertions. 
Gasoline advertising is much less af- 
fected, but the volume isn’t big enough 
to keep the whole automotive category 


shortages 


OPM 


The 


is has 


© Durable Goods—Housing equipment, 
electrical and home appliances, radios, 


<<“. 


sporting goods, and farm implements a: 
on extremely shaky footing. Deep adve 
tising cuts are occurring regularly an 
more are ahead in general magazine 

Institutional advertising isn’t muc! 

help in staving off this durable consume: 
goods disaster. To begin with, the vol 
ume is low. And the handling of it is a 
headache because (1) it doesn’t lend it 
self to racy copy themes, requires sing 
ing the same song over and over again i: 
a single key; (2) advertisers are finicky 
about putting their policies into black 
and-white, are apt to make life tough fo: 
the advertising agency. On top of that, 
the use of Army-Navy pictures, defense 
data, etc., requires an okay from Wash- 
ington plus plenty of deft handling. 
e Diversity Pays—Balancing up all fac- 
tors, it appears that the advertising de- 
cline for the first half of 1942 will be 
less than expected, but there will be 
serious ups-and-downs among the vari- 
ous classifications. Agencies and media 
which have specialized in automotive 
and durable consumer goods are now 
trying frantically to find new sources of 
revenue. All in all, it’s a merry race for 
food-drug-tobacco-liquor favor. 

Mediawise, 1941 showed a continua- 
tion of most of the trends apparent in 
the prior year (BW-—Jan.18’41,p38). 
Aside from the continuing rise in busi- 
ness paper—trade and industrial—adver- 
tising, the two big ground-gainers were 
network radio and weekly magazines. 

Among the latter, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post retained its spot as No. 1 
revenue-producer, winding up the year 
with better than $28,000,000. Life 

ained 33% for a second-place total of 
$24,500,000. 

Among the women’s magazines, La- 
dies’ Home Journal gained a walloping 
22%, thereby becoming the tops in the 
field—a position held in 1940 by Good 
Housekeeping. The showing of the gen- 
eral magazines on the whole was poor. 
Cosmopolitan continued its leadership, 
though dollar volume was off 6%. 

In the special classification, Better 
Homes & Gardens gained 10% and re- 
tained its crown. American Home, in 


No. 2 spot, was up 2%. Country Gen- 


, tleman again was first in the P.I.B. 


farm classification, gaining 11%. 

The sad fate of automotive advertis- 
ing provided the newspapers with a 
minus sign this time in the national 
advertising category. 


BOOSTING BONDS 


Latterly, many national magazines 
have been donating advertising space to 
the Treasury’s defense bond campaign. 
The Mar. 15 issue of Hearst Magazines’ 
Harper’s Bazaar goes one better, and 
puts a new twist on the idea. On every 
advertising page of the issue, this notice 
appears, “Half of the cost of this adver- 
tisement has been invested in Defense 
Bonds.” 
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Heat on Milkmen | 


Under pressure to save | 
tires and cut costs by ending 
wasteful deliveries, they must 
reckon with Arnold and unions. | 


hough it is spoken of as a national | 
industry, milk distribution is nothing | 
you can gather around a table for con 
sultation, as you can with automobiles 
or steel. A very few organizations, 
notably The Borden Co. and the Na 
tional Dairy Products Corp., operate in 
several cities. But for the most part, 
fluid milk retailing is an industry of 
hundreds of unrelated local markets. 
e Federal! Pressure—Washington has 
been dinging away—a trifle impatiently 
of late—at the milkmen to trim off waste- 
ful services, with special emphasis on 
over-lapping delivery routes that waste 
tires, gasoline, manpower, and other 
costs. 

The dairy owners say they see no 

way to act nationally, assert that any 
solution of the problem must be by lo 
calized procedures. ‘They recognize also 
that it would be commercial suicide for 
any distributor to curtail deliveries un- 
less all of his competitors did likewise. 
But they don’t know where they could 
start, even if a workable plan were 
formulated. 
e Eyes on Arnold—A major hurdle in 
the way of joint action is fear of Thur- 
man Armold’s Antitrust Division. In 
Chicago, for instance, the milk dealers, 
under the terms of a consent decree 
(BW—Sep21’40,p29) are leery of tell- 
ing one another what time it is, much 
less settling down to a conference that 
could put them all in jail. 

In New York, for another instance, 

the principal distributors are under in- 
dictment for antitrust violations of the 
same general sort (BW —May10’41,p8) 
and are just as scared as their Chicago 
conferees about cozying up with com- 
petition, lest it turn out to be con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 
@ What Milkmen Know—The milkmen 
won’t admit it publicly, but they know 
that as practiced in most big cities, milk 
delivery is wasteful. Having two or a 
dozen half-loaded trucks traversing iden- 
tical routes to satisfy housewives’ brand 
preferences makes practically no sense 
when rubber is as rubies. It is a fair 
guess that many distributors would wel- 
come a hard-boiled government ruling 
which would compel them to get to- 
gether on eliminating wasteful practices, 
and simultaneously shrive them of any 
unwitting antitrust sins. 

OPM officials the other day told a 
meeting of their newly formed Dairy 
Industries Advisory Committee that 
new tires would not be available for 


home delivery of milk or other dairy | 
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...at your service in versatile 


CONCRETE 


Concrete is being used more and 
more for roads, streets and airports 
... bridges, dams and wharves... 
warehouses, factories and offices 
. . - homes, farm buildings and 
scores of other essential structures. 

Because concrete structures have 
high resistance to fire, storms, 
floods, termites, decay, even earth- 
quakes, they are long lasting and 
require very little upkeep. Concrete 
can be given almost any shape, form 


or finish desired for beauty or 
utility. It’s a year ’round, rapid type 
of construction. 

Concrete is the low-annual-cost 
way to build. Ask your architect or 
engineer, or write us for helpful 
free literature on specific uses. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and 
engineering field work 


Support the Red Cres 
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Fig. 928 
Pat'd. and 
Pat's Pend. 


is WHERE to go— 
Coast Line is HOW to go 


For to get the most out of your winter 
vacation it is difficult to think of one 
without thinking of the other! 
This season Coast Line again features 
“The largest fleet—Y our greatest choice’; 
Fine Trains Daily between the East 
and Florida. Led by the famous all-Pull- 
man ‘Florida Special (East Coast)”, 24 
hours N.Y.-Miami!, and “The Cham- 
es , all-coach streamliner, this fleet i is 
amous for its travel luxuries and i inno- 
-its swift and convenient 
. the preference accorded 


vations. 


schedules . 


these modern trains. 

So ‘WHEN do you want to go?’ Make your res- 

ervations now. Consult your local Ticket Agent. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC 


=| COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
MEOAY poustt Trace Rourt 


BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA 
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products. Douglas MacKeachie said the 
milkmen’s delivery a may have to 
be revised, warned that any ihe must 
provide for letting the sm mal] operator 
remain in business. 

© Suggestions—George Livingston, con- 
servation consultant on food industries 
for OPM, tossed in several specific sug- 
gestions: eliminating special deliveries, 
which are a problem especially among 
commercial customers; holding to one 
daily delivery with no_ backtracking; 
eliminating Sunday deliveries. 

But most particularly he recom- 

mended every-other-day delivery. Dairy 
owners dared not agree heartily, for 
fear of retribution from wagon drivers’ 
unions. Any such program would prac- 
tically halve the number of drivers. Liv- 
ingston’ $$ — brought delegations 
of union officials swarming to OPM. 
@ Union Rules—In practically any met- 
ropolitan community, drivers’ union 
tules so restrict a day’s work that, if 
these rules were relaxed, a truck could 
carry double the load and thus cut 
mileage 50% by delivering only every 
other day. In smaller cities, trucks are 
usually well loaded already. 

Probable reason why milkmen are 
willing to dilly-dally is that the tire 
problem is for most of them not at all 
acute. The average operator has enough 
rubber on his trucks to last for a year. 

In cities where horse-drawn milk 
wagons are used, most of the horses are 


| to store distribution of their 


rubber shod and the wagons are rubber- 
tired. At horse speeds, pneumatic tires 
last indefinitely. As an answer to the de- 
livery problem, however, realistic oper- 
ators say that the horse-drawn wagon 
simply will not do. As demand for door- 
step milk has decreased and routes have 
been taken off, most dairies kept their 
motor trucks and sold their wagons to 
junkers. 

@ Who'll Make the Wagons?—Milkmen 
claim there is nowhere near enough 
wagon-factory capacity to permit shift- 
ing any large fraction of the industry 
back to a horse basis, even if materials 
and labor were obtainable. 

In most communities where store 
milk has gained a substantial share of 
the consumer market, operators find 
they can make money on wholesale 
routes, while they have to struggle to 
break even on retail routes. Hence, the 
bossmen might not mind a 100% 

uid, as 
was done recently by Rockford (Ill.) 
Dairies, Inc. (BW—Dec.6’41,p90). But 
before this happens, the unions will go 
down fighting. 

A recent move by Borden and Na- 
tional Dairy in the New York metro- 
politan area is significant. Both cut the 
store price of their advertised milk 
brands (the brands that are home-deliv- 
ered) to the same level as their non- 
advertised brands (not home-delivered), 
an indirect way of cutting into home 


delivery volume. 


Retailers’ Riddle: 


Department store labor 
problem is where to get it. 
next big worry is urgency of 
curtailing customer service. 


Two months ago most departmc nt. 
store executives would have named 
ing pay scales and the shorter work 
week as their No. 1 problem. Postwar 
deflation would have been No. 2. In 
fact, in advance balloting on subjects of 
greatest interest for the convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa. 
tion, they voted in just that order. Of 
little or no consequence then was sucl) a 
topic as “restriction of unnecessary cus- 
tomer services.” 

e@ Problems Reshuffled—By last week, 
however, the shooting war had pretty 
well reshuffled the brainteasers that 
plague the department-store executive's 
mind. When N.R.D.G.A. (trade asso- 
ciation for 5,700 department, dry goods, 
and specialty stores) convened in New 
York, labor was still the star of the 
show, but the subject had a new twist to 
it. The whole labor question was: Where 
can you get it? Similarly, the shortage 

of truck tires and wrapping paper made 
the topic of customer, service more im- 
portant than postwar deflation. 

After five days of rapid-fire meetings 
and discussions, the 5,000 to 6,000 con- 
ventioneers sized up the retailing pic- 
ture thus: 

@ Labor—The shortage, especially at 
peak seasons, is acute, and turnover is 
high. One large store reported that in 
1941 it lost 25% of its employees, as 
against 10% in 1939. Nearly half quit 
because they got better jobs elsewhere. 
Similarly, personnel managers grumbled 
that from 8% to 35% of their Christ- 
mas sales help evaporated—that is, the 
applicants dropped out after applying, or 
while they were still receiving training. 

Caught between the big labor turn- 
over and the decline in the available- 
labor reservoir, stores are now looking 
for new employees among existing part- 
time workers, older people, young mar- 
ried women, high school and college stu- 
dents, and even among the physically 
handicapped. One store (Gimbel’s, 
Philadelphia) reported that employees 
drawn from such new sources worked 
out well, but that simplified training 
methods were necessary to get maxi- 
mum benefits in minimum time. — 
employment services (scorned until : 
year Or so ago) are now regarded as ie 
able sources for candidates. 

@ Curtailment of Services—Virtually all 
service frills are due for restrictions, de- 
— on the type of store and the 
strength of competition. Deliveries 
come first, and the tightness of the 
trucking situation offers retailers a con- 
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venient weapon for attacking a problem 

that has long bedeviled them—the un- 

economic extension of delivery service p 

to accommodate the customer who LU G L a A K 


wants two spools of thread trucked to 


her door. Over half of a department 
store’s sales must be delivered, and de- T | AT CA U 4 & S WA & T it 
liveries produce the highest share of cus- 

tomer complaints—40%. In Atlanta, 

Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Jacksonville, 

and many another city, the customary 

two aday deliveries have been trimmed 

to one-a-day, or even three-a-week. Some 

stores won’t deliver anything the cus- 

tomer can carry home. Others charge 

for deliveries on small articles. And a 

few staunch pioneers have even elimi- 

nated all pickups and returns. 

Also slated for drastic lopping are 
C.O.D. orders (because they result in a 
high percentage of refusals, necessitate 
multiple deliveries), gift wrappings (no 
longer gratis for purchases under $1) | 
and reversed toll calls (a fair-sized item | 
in sprawling communities like Los An- | 
geles). 

The difficulty in putting through 
curtailment programs on all types of 
customer services, however, is getting 
competitors to do likewise. For that 
reason the trend hasn’t gone as far as | 
warranted. But it obviously can’t be | 
ignored much longer. As one executive | 
bluntly put it: “Are we going to stay | 
in business, or are we going to go broke 
— a oo ) Of course, not every part of America’s defense 


e Maintenance Supplies—Retailers not effort is spectacular or dramatic. Take payroll 


only face a dismal future when it comes / preparation, for instance. It’s a routine chore, but 
to truck and tire replacements but they even here you can stop leaks that waste effort 
are also on a spot as far as keeping their 
physical plant in good repair is con- 
cerned, for they.are specifically excluded You can cut payroll posting time in half —sav- 
from OPM’s repair and maintenance ing valuable man-hours—and improve efficiency and accuracy with 


and cash. 


priority program. Nominated as definite : : , ’ 
casualties in the stores are reflectors, tin | a Todd Form-Master. This unique device, manually operated, 
shades, rubber covered cord, certain fluo- requires no specially trained help, and no costly outlay for equip- 
—_ lighting aa and new air ment. It posts check stub, payroll sheet and earnings record in a 
conditionin ko r , ; : sca 

SA <seggen ectricel and single hand-posting operation; it eliminates errors because there 


plumbing supplies continue to be avail- : : aloe P ; 
able, but subject to the supplier's quota- is no copying; and the elimination of copying speeds up Social 


system. Elevator and escalator repairs Security and other Governmental reports. 
may be obtained without difficulty. Todd Form-Master has brought these important advantages to 


@ Merchandise — Durable goods, of ; ' 
course, are becoming a thing of the plants throughout the country, many of which are engaged in 


past. In the soft lines, rayons, worsteds, defense work. Whether you employ 15 people or 1500, or more, 
and certain silks are in a tight spot. Form-Master can solve your payroll preparation problems. Write 
Average grades of cotton, wool (reproc- foe Sold 
essed), and shoes are among the items seit 
still available in large quantities. 

Simplifications and substitutions are 
appearing regularly now, but as yet 
there’s little cause for alarm. Typical : a ee ee 
instances are the disappearance of fancy | | | 9 | ee @ Sl - Fath Verm-Sisene and how 1c cums pay 
trims on shoes, and t le use of acetate e Sy Me ‘ a Ste oa Once. Pines "Send deactiptive 
and wood in costume jewelry. On the ae . & y Le aa folder, together with payroll forms 
other hand, fad items—the genesis of ieee ™ wa i Cc name 
many a special promotion—are shelved —§ “QA e Ges 
for the duration if they interfere with . 4 ; 
the war program. And that probably = — Stat 
ppt Sw of a good many of them. ROCHESTER <The 
° plaints by Customers—Normally, : BW 1-24-42 
around 9% ts draw squawks from | ee an easan 


Address__ 
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customers. Of this 9%, two-thirds are 
due to delivery services and credit—cate- 
gories now subject to severe restrictions. 
By departments, the home furnishings 
sector is the biggest complaint-producer 
—and this, too, is due for restrictions. 
On the other hand, customers will prob- 
ably find something else to replace their 
former pet peeves. Best candidates: Er- 
satz materials; price increases in com- 
parison with quality; substandard per- 
sonnel. 

@ Instalment Credit—Further curbs may 
be expected in the near future, although 
the existing restrictions already have 
taken appreciable slices out of sales. 
While department stores originally 
looked on credit curbs with misgivings, 
they aren't concerned about them so 


much now. Reason: Durable goods in- 
ventories are getting lower, hence the 
tules, which applied almost exclusively 
to that kind of goods (BW—Aug.30’41, 
p24), don’t hurt much. (In normal 
years, instalment sales make up about 
15% of the dollar volume of department 
store sales.) 
© Other Trends—Inventories are high 
now, but the problem of replacements 
keeps growing not only because certain 
materials are scarce, but also because 
shifts in demand will necessitate an in- 
crease in some lines, decreases in others. 
Cautions to be borne in mind by retail- 
ers: (1) Don’t make radical shifts before 
a trend is clear; and (2) don’t reduce 
quality. 

Meantime the continued high level of 


BAKER TRUCK Lineries 


This recently received letter from 
one of our customers speaks vol- 


umes to justify our policy of quot. 
ing “honest” delivery dates. 
Name furnished upon request. 


@ Manufacturers faced with the prob- 
lem of making good on quoted delivery 
dates in the face of present conditions 
will appreciate the following Baker 
record: During a recent two month 
period, 90.8% of our truck shipments 
were made on or ahead of schedule. 
Only 9.2% of the shipments were made 
after the scheduled date—none exceeding 
11 days. 


Thousands of Baker Trucks in service 
are showing this same dependability in 
performing 
duties. 
trucks deliver the goods. 


their material handling 
Baker delivers the trucks—Baker 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET «+ 


a 


B 
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* CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


consumer income indicates a stabi! ‘ty o 
revenue for 1942. But on the re: ; 
of the ledger must be counted t):< jp 
crease in taxes and further regu! 
on credit sales (due for the near fu: ire 


Food Week: 1942 


Canners and retailers ex. 
pect another record year but 
outlook is dismal for both 
wholesalers and brokers. 


The food wholesaler and broker have 

survived many funeral orations in the 
past decade, and probably will continue 
to survive them for years to come. |low- 
ever, as a dozen major segments ot the 
food industry gathered in Chicago for 
Food Week, January 23-30, wholesalers 
and brokers knew that life was going 
to be tough for the duration. 
@ Questions and Answers—Canners of 
the nation’s fish, meats, fruits, and vege. 
tables, whose National Canners Associ- 
ation convention forms the core of }'ood 
Week activities, face many difficult 
questions running all the way from gov- 
ernment allocation of pack distribution 
to government control of production 
through limitations on tin cans, canning 
equipment, and sugar. Once these ques 
tions are answered, however, the canner 
will know where he stands and can 
proceed for better or worse. 

But no one in or out of the gover. 

ment is willing to try to tell the whole- 
saler or broker where he stands. And 
he has been completely bypassed in the 
government’s big food-purchasing cam- 
paign. Food wholesalers, through their 
leading trade association, the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers, and food 
brokers will carry out convention pro- 
grams devoted to generalities. Individ- 
ual wholesalers and brokers will hold 
long and earnest hotel-room conferences 
with individual canners, but answers to 
their problems are not expected even 
by the most hopeful. 
@ Over-All Picture—Despite the gloomy 
outlook for wholesalers and brokers, the 
over-all food picture for 1942 has been 
painted in bright colors by industry 
leaders who are supposed to know. 
They estimate that total 1941 food tre- 
tail sales topped $12,750,000,000, an 
increase of about $1,500,000,000 over 
1940. Sales for 1942 are estimated at 
a record $15,000,000,000. Products 
represented by the Chicago Food Week 
conventions account for at least half of 
the total retail food sales. 

While some of this increase in total 
retail food sales will come from rising 
prices, the food-wise Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics predicts a banner yeat 
for total food tonnage because of in- 
creased consumer incomes and _ sharp 
government limitations on consumer 
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oducts other than food. Government 

restrictions on certain types of canned | 
oods, as well as other classes of food, 
are a possibility, but no one has yet 
redicted that the consumer will not be | 
able to spend as much as she wants on 
foodstuffs. 

e War Needs Come First—Under a sys- 
tem of pack allocations, to be explained 
by government men at the canners’ 
mecting, Army, Navy, and lend-lease 
needs must be met before the canner 
can begin to talk turkey to his broker 
or wholesaler-customer. To their credit, 
the Army and Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration have conducted their buy- 
ing operations for the past year with a 
minimum of disturbance on civilian 
markets. 

With the exception of increased pur- 
chases of special type rations, and some- 
what more emphasis on dehydrated 
foods, and perhaps quick-frozen foods, 
the war is not expected to alter the 
Army’s food needs to any great extent. 
e Army Volume Going Up—Significant 
changes, however, are due at once in the 
volume of Army purchases. Army 
strength at the end of 1941 stood at 
1,700,000, but this is slated for increase 
to 3,600,000 by the end of 1942. Last 
year this time, the cost of the Army 
ration averaged 42¢ per soldier per day, 
but now the figure vd gone up to an 


average of 48¢, which means that the 
Amy will spend well over a half-billion | 
dollars for food in 1942. Largest single | 


factor in this total will be canned meats, 
fish, fruits, vegetables, and special ra- 
tions, such as the three-meal type-C 
field ration or the super-concentrated 
type-K parachute ration. 

Questions facing the wholesaler and 
broker do not begin until after the can- 
ners’ questions are answered. For ex- 
ample, the wholesalers will want to 
know where they stand in relation to | 
the chains and supermarkets in com- 
petition for what remains of the can- 
ners’ pack after the government has | 
taken its share. Even more difficult to 
judge is the fate of the independent 
retailer on whom the wholesaler de- | 
pends for his customers. | 
¢ Retailer Services—The government al- | 
ready is talking about cutting down on | 
the services rendered by the retailer— | 
such services as deliveries, which have | 
enabled retailers to meet chain and 
supermarket price competition. If the 
independent retailer is forced to com- 
pete with the chains and supers on a 
basis of price and selection or get out 
of business, where does the wholesaler 
fit into the picture? 

One of the wholesaler’s primary func- 
tions is to cover his customers’ year- 
round requirements by future contracts, 
but such agreements with canners de- | 
pend on government buying operations. 
¢ War Clause—Thus, one of the ques- | 
tions wholesalers will put before can- 
ners involves the so-called “war clause”’ | 
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5 eeS4-0-W deliveries 
=) 


To serve all of our customers well . . . to assure adequate 
quantities of clutches vitally needed for defense jobs. . . 
means to maintain maximum production . . . the elimina- 
tion of “specials’’ which require individual set-ups and 
short runs. 

If by making a slight change in your unit, you can use 
a standard clutch, you not only speed the delivery of your 
own order but you help to increase the available supply 
of all clutches . . . help us to give a still better service . . . 
assure faster deliveries for all. 

IF YOU DO NOT HAVE THE INFORMATION on our complete 
line of standard clutches for industrial use, showing types 
and sizes that are available, ask for our engineering bulle- 
tin covering your needs. Twin Disc CLuTCH COMPANY, 
1365 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 

1. Twin Disc Power Take-off for engines having up to 285 hp. 


output. Sizes: with single plate clutches, 61%” to 24”; double 
plate, 1114" to 18”. Housing sizes: No. 6 S.A.E. to No. 00 S.A.E. 


2. Twin Disc Machine Tool Duplex Clutch to run in oil. 
Sizes 24%” to 12”. 


3. Twin Disc Model E Clutches, heavy-duty, enclosed type. 
Sizes: 14” to 42” in single or two plate assemblies. 
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in their contracts—the clause which re- 
lieves the canner of liability if the gov- 
ernment takes over part or all of his 
pack. Wholesalers want this clause to 
carry the canner’s guarantee to inform 
the wholesaler of government requisi- 
tioning or commandeering within five 
days after the act. And if any part of 
the canner’s pack remains, they want 
it pro-rated among all customers. 


Glass vs. Tin Cans 


Growing use of former in 
packing fruits and vegetables 
fans controversies, but cooler 
heads cite over-all statistics. 


Indications are that at least one of 
the four western canners who will pack 
extensively in glass this year (Calpak; 
Libby, McNeill & Libby; U. S. Prod- 
ucts; Schuck] & Co.) will also glass- 
pack for the private label business. 

Earlier, California Packing Corp. 

(Del Monte brand) had announced 
that it would expand “substantially” 
production this season of glass-packed 
fruits and vegetables to sell at prices 
competitive with tin. This has caused 
such a stir in the canning and grocery 
trades as to overshadow the perennial 
controversy over government grade- 
labeling. Actually, glass-packing and 
grade-labeling aren’t unrelated, for the 
visibility afforded by glass tends to di- 
minish the importance of labeling from 
the consumer's viewpoint. 
@ Size of the Pack—Start of Calpak’s 
experiments with packing of fruits and 
vegetables in glass on a larger scale 
began with a limited trial pack in the 
1940 season (BW—Mar.22’41,p55). 
Last season, trade estimates were that 
Calpak and the three other western 
firms probably glass- packed about 
2,000,000 cases in all. Current machin- 
ery installations, and equipment on 
order with fair probability of delivery, 
indicates that the 1942 glass pack will 
amount to around 5,000,000 cases, with 
Calpak controlling the lion’s share. 

That Calpak and Libby may also in- 

troduce the glass to items packed in 
their Midwest plants as well as western 
is widening the circle of careful watch- 
ers in the industry. 
@ Controversial Points—All phases of 
the subject apparently are involved in 
controversy. ‘Trade buyers of canned 
goods reportedly have experienced sen- 
sational movements of the glass-pack in 
certain locations, principally the super- 
markets. And they have become cau- 
tious over the tendency of small grocery 
stores to put an extra markup on the 
glass-pack over tin, a development 
which they consider likely to slow down 
the movement. 

Large wholesale grocers and chains 
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with well-known private labels have 
been apprehensively watching the de- 
velopment since, in view of equipment 
shortages, the immediate prospect that 
any great amount of glass-pack will be 
available for private brand is dubious. 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation of 
OPM, has already asked packers and 
other users of glass containers to help 
conserve raw materials by simplifying 
sizes and shapes wherever possible. 
Greater use of larger size containers has 
been recommended. 

e@Fmit vs. Vegetables—Western can- 
ners, jittery over the possibility of losing . 
customers to competitors who, for one 
reason or another, may be better able to 
offer glass, are trying to find comfort in 
the trade estimates that while fruits 
packed in glass may be popular, vege- 
tables may not. 

Lithographers, winding up a record 
year, gloomily note the small-size label 
used on glass, designed to give custom- 
ers unobstructed view, and unhappily 
compare it with the large-size labels that 
cover tin from top to bottom. 

The calmer heads in the industry 
take a broad statistical view that evokes 


neither fright nor much enthy siagy 
© 24% at Most—Last year, U. S. « inne 
fruits (including Hawaii) totaled | oy, 
84,000,000 cases while canned \¢o, 
tables totaled around 121,000,00 case 
Although the fruit pack total may jum) 
some this year due to raiding of ,,. 
chards where fruit isn’t normal), ha, 
vested, the increase probably wo.'t }y 
much, Vegetable packing may s)iow , 
larger gain. The thing to note \ thy 
even on the basis of last year’ pack, 
the estimated 1942 glass-pack woul; 
amount to less than 24% at the mos 
Glass-container makers, who nigh: 
normally be expected to be most en. 
thusiastic, apparently agree that only ; 
small percentage of a pack is cligible 
for glass because of such characteristic 
as color and contour. 
@ Widening Doorway? — Best trad 
guess as to Calpak’s reason for current 
expansion of its glass pack is this: |t 
Del Monte brand for the last five or six 
years has been fighting an aggressive 
but largely defensive battle against the 
store-pushing of private brands, hous 
labels, etc., and it may be using glay 
to widen the doorway for the ful! De 
Monte line. 


“MAIS 


Once more the Department of 
Agriculture raises its 1942 food goals 
(BW-—Sep.13’41,p18) in the “Food 
for Victory” drives. One of the most 
important alterations is in the soy- 
bean acreage—which has been pushed 
more than 50% above the 1941 rec- 
ord—in the effort to boost oil pro- 
duction. Two other striking changes 
are the advances in the goals for dry 
peas and beans—top-notch foods for 
armies or for beleaguered civilians. 


* Number for slaughter. 


“Food for Victory” Goals Go Up Again 


Product 1941 Estimate Initial 1942 Goal New Goal 
EE Ss 0.5.s's bees osha os 0s ewe eee 116, 500 ,000 ,000 125 ,000 ,000 ,000 Unchanged 
NN I Se ee ae 3,728 ,000 ,000 4,000 ,000 ,000 4,200 ,000 ,000 
DT. Jnubabanediedeweestes 72,500 ,000 79 , 300 ,000 83 ,000 ,000 
er 25 ,905 ,000 28 ,000 ,000 Unchanged 
Lamb, mutton (head)*............... 22 ,630 ,000 22 ,900 ,000 Unchanged 
nD NON, 650 055 oso v canvae 585 ,000 ,000 750 ,000 ,000 644 , 000 ,000 
po ee ee es Fk Re eee , 35,750 ,000 
Sheep for shearing (head). ............ , 48 ,900 ,000 > Stang opedailatinteda wtie 51,200 ,000 
TE er er 87 , 164 ,000 90 ,000 ,000 924-95 ,000 000 
A Ses Pree ert 37 ,972 ,000 40 ,000 ,000 Unchanged 
er CN. indes cones cncwnedeewes 14,049 ,000 14,500 ,000 16 ,000 ,000 
De . . vd acinbetetheswessebas 71,893 ,000 75 ,000 ,000 72 ,000 ,000 
DUNNE s coldinccutuddgal as csiagas 22,376,000 23 ,000 ,000 25 ,000 , 00F 
I INNS on. 6s.acdensacduncecnucte 61 ,950 ,000 55,000 ,000 Unchange-! 
ey SI ode cen cownccinesboncs 1,350,000 1,370,000 1,498 ,000 
ee ere a ee 1 ,964 ,000 3,700 ,000 Unchanged 
ID | os ccmkealeye on aed 5 ,855 ,000 7 ,000 ,000 9 000 000 
a ey ey ee 3,202 ,000 3,230,000 4,500 ,000 
i cp tvaiddicurewsansdce ee 1,030,000 No Limit No Limit 
A ee re ee ae 3 ,498 ,000 3,450 ,000 3,550,000 
NT RE OE EES DO 1,245 ,000 1,200 ,000 1,320 ,000 
ee oo at a ente hee 2,085 ,000 2,220 ,000 2 ,600 ,000 
ey dns Minko aends 2,733 ,000 3 ,060 ,000 Unchanged 
Sweet potatoes (acres)..............65 759 ,000 850 ,000 Unchanged 
kL SE ee ee ee 665 ,000 
Peas, canning (cases)..............++. SS. Sb Saba dees eens 38 ,000 , 000 
Tomatoes, canning (cases). ........... ee - Bie 40 ,000 ,000 


One goal, interestingly enough, is 
revised downward. There will be 
fewer chickens killed than had been 
intended originally. That’s because, 
when the egg goal is upped from 
3,728,000,000 doz. to 4,200,000,000 
doz. it’s impossible to cull farm 
flocks quite as carefully as usual. 

The following table presents latest 
figures on 1941 production or acre- 
age, the initial goals for 1942, and 
the new goals set last week: 


_— 
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Parts into Power 


The Role of Sub-contracting in Arms Production 


As the nation’s war production rises, it be- 
comes increasingly plain that high water level 
is far above the present tide. Each new objec- 
tive is barely set before it must be replaced 
by still greater goals. Each raising of the 
mark places new obligations upon American 
industry to meet the driving demands of 
victory. 

In this greatest of “changeover” periods the 
effect on those manufacturers who were rela- 
tively untouched by the United States arms 


program a year ago now becomes apparent. 


In order to be in a position to make parts or 
perform special operations for prime contrac- 
tors, many companies must adapt their meth- 
ods, their plants and their personnel to the 
requirements of the hour. 

Bank credit is often helpful in expediting 
this transition. Directly and through its corre- 
spondent banks throughout the nation, the 
Chase National Bank offers its cooperation 
both to prime contractors and to all other 
sound enterprises, large or small, which are 
capably undertaking indirect defense work. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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eae Vee —Seve money 
ise by letting steam blow 
into the air? Yes, sir, steam at a dollar 
or less a ton is one of the cheapest 
materials available to industry today. 
Yet in numerous instances it is being 
traded for material selling for anywhere 
up to $200.00 or more a ton. Surpris- 
ingly enough, there are still quite a few 
places where the opportunity is being 
overlooked and this winter will again 
see dry, heated indoor air rob many 
products of one of their most valuable 
components: MOISTURE CONTENT. 
Don’t take that loss— install low cost 
Armstrong Unit Humidifiers. 

Made by the Makers of 
Armstrong Steam Traps 


@ 


Nationwide 
Sales and 
Service 


INDUSTRIAL 
HUMIDIFIERS 


AS EASY AND SIMPLE TO 
USE AS A UNIT HEATER 
ARMSTRONG offers industrial humidifiers 


for as little as $100.00, list, for a unit com- 


plete with Friez humidistat, solenoid 


control 


valve, fan, steam strainer, drainage trap, 
and cap as much as 40,000 


cu. ft. of space. Larger sizes are even more 


™ dl 


ity to 


economical. All units are built for heavy 
duty industrial service and are sold on a 


“money-back” guarantee. Ask for bulletin. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
865 Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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GUAYULE TIRE 


First automobile tire made entirely of 
rubber from the guayule shrub is pre- 


sented by General Tire & Rubbers 
chief, William O'Neil (left), to Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jones and rubber 
conservation expert H. ]. Kloesner. 


Censor over Ads 


Public relations depart- 
ments of Army and Navy have 
key jobs in seeing that advertis- 
ing conforms to wartime needs. 


Advertising, long used to keeping a 

weather eye on the postal authorities, 
the antitrust enforcers, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and (in the case of 
radio copy) the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, now has a new set 
of restraints. Copy writers must reckon 
with wartime censorship. Whzet this 
means is still in process of clarification, 
although rules in large number have al- 
ready been laid down. 
@ What Can’t Be Told—A code issued 
by Byron Price’s Office of Censorship 
for press and radio editorial guidance 
also extends to advertising matter and 
to other material, both text and _illus- 
trations, issued to the press by indus- 
trial concerns. Information not to be 
published without official sanction is de- 
fined by this code as follows: 


Specific information about war contracts, 
such as the exact type of production, pro- 
duction schedules, dates of delivery, or prog- 
ress of production; estimated supplies of 
strategic and critical materials available; or 
nationwide “round-up” of locaHy-published 
procurement data except when such com- 
posite information is officially approved for 
publication. 


Specific information about the location 
of, or other information about, sites and 
factories already in existence, which would 
aid saboteurs in gaining access to them; in- 
formation other than that readily gained 
through observation by the general public, 
disclosing the location of sites and factories 
yet to be established, or the nature of their 
production. 

Any information about new or secret mil 
itary designs, or new factory designs for war 
production. 

The number, size, character and iocation 
of ships in construction, advance informa 
tion as to the date of launchings, and th 
physical setup or technical details of ship 
yards. 

Information about the transportation of 
munitions or other war materials, including 
oil tank cars and trains. 


The code, of course, bans information 
regarding troop, ship, and plane move- 
ments, fortifications, and the weather, 
except under certain conditions. 

@ Army and Navy Censorship—In_ prac- 
tice, the Army, Navy, OPM, and other 
war agencies will continue to censor 
their own output of information at the 
source. Likewise, any censorship ques- 
tions bearing directly on the work of 
the Army or Navy will be resolved by 
the proper authorities in those services 
All advertising copy which refers to the 
Army or Navy, or which contains photo- 
graphs of Army or Navy subjects, should 
be referred to the bureau of public rcla- 
tions of the military arm that is affected. 

Besides the restrictions on publication 
of information that may be of military 
significance, both the Army and the 
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NORTH ATLANTIC CONVOYS, life lines of 


vehicles, most’ of which have their own “life 


EW TUBING uses spring up every day, and in a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases, if these uses call 
r tubing within the range of Bundy’s sizes, one or 
nother of the three types of Bundy tubing will do 
e job required. 

For Bundy tubing—with its strength, its ductility, 
$ resistance to vibration fatigue, and the ease with 
hich it may be fabricated—is adapted to a wide range 
{ mechanical uses in addition to its long recognized 
xcellence for transmitting hydraulic pressures, or for 
arrying lubricants, fuel and refrigerants. 


ENGINEERED TO 


entire domestic and war-time economy, are transport- 
ing hundreds upon hundreds of American motor 


gas lines, oil lines and hydraulic brake tubes — by Bundy. 


AMOUS LIFE LINES 


TELESCOPIC 

AERIALS, life lines 

of successful radio 

reception — like the 
aerial on your car or on this 
army “walkie-talkie — ore 
more and more frequently 
made from Bundy steel! or 
Monel tubing. 


Britain's 


lines" — 


Acme Internationa 
Structural tubes for furniture, lamps and fixtures, 
spacers, conduit tubing, capillary tubing — these are 
a few of the less well known peace-time uses of Bundy 
tubing. And each of them has its similar use, or its 
counterpart, in defense manufacture. 

Do you use tubing in or near Bundy’s sizes? Then 
perhaps Bundy can help with your tubing problem, 
whether you require tubing only in commercial 
lengths, or prefer to have Bundy furnish you complete, 
fabricated parts with necessary fittings assembled. 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


Vl BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside tubing. 


BUNDY ELECTRIC WELD stce! 


BUNDY ‘‘TRIPLE-PURPOSE’’ MONEL 
Single - walled — butt tubing. Double-walled, rolled from two 


and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including 7," O. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 
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welded - 
nished 
desired. 
to ‘end 


— annealed. Also fur- 
tin-coated outside if 
Available in sizes up 
including %&" O. D. 


strips, joints opposite, welded into a solid 
wall. Available in all Monel, Mone! inside 

steel outside, and Monel outside — stee! 
inside. Sizes up to and including 4" 0. D. 
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CHECK LIST 


McGRAW-HILL 


PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
MANUALS 


dy — eight 
. # special 
pub- 


Now rea 
s in 
velraw - Bill 
lishing program. 
Here is 8 series of oa — 
sally planned to help — . 
ae wit boiled-down simp 
trenement of their problems. 


C) 1. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


(1) 2. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 
By Dexter Tomlin 


() 3. HOW TO WRITE. BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


LC] 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


C) & HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 
By Allen Chaffee 


[) 6. HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffin 


The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—131.6; 
Month Ago—128.6; Year Ago-—113.8) 
—Shortages—actual and _potential—of 
wool, silk, rayon, leather, print cloth, 
and other materials in coming months 
are apt to limit the expansion of aggre- 
gate payrolls in this Reserve district. 
For apparel manufacturing—from shoes 
to hats—is New York City’s biggest 
single industry and an important one 
also in upstate Rochester, Endicott, 
Troy, etc., and in Newark, Paterson, 


() 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 


C) 8. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42nd St. Examine 
New York, N. Y any 
me books encircled below of these 
for 10 days’ 
approval. In 10 days I will 
pay for books, plus few cents 10 days 
or urn them ° 
paid. (Postage paid on orders | ©8 @pproval 
by ttance. ) 


NOMS once ccccseecerceesereeee PTTTITITITIT TTT TTT 
MAGGIORE «6 ow ccc ceecceee Ovcccceccccccccoccece Crcecccce 
City OME BiM0O.....ccccccccccccceccoccecccccecceccoce . 
POSIION «ow ccc ceeseecees Coccccercesceceesseseceseecs 
QED 000 Kids ncenasdsiendecsecdbeasadacs BW-1-24-42 


(Books sent on approval in U. & and Canadas only.) 
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52,153 sq. mi. pop. 17,129,265 


and Passaic, N. J. Of course, t 
pact varies by line: silk mills h 
ready been hit, but fur factor 
never be pinched. 

Effects on income, likewise, 
diverse. In northern New Jersey ay 
upstate New York arms areas, ¢ 
ment is likely to rise continuous! 
locations — including those resi lt; 
from conversion of non-defense jet.) 


working and machinery plants—are apt | 


to prove temporary. But in th 
new jobs in aircraft, shipyard, precision, 
and other armament work are proportion. 
ately few, so wage gains will be 
than the nation’s. 

Farmers in the district face a prom 
ising year. Because of drought, 
cultural income lagged early last car, 
but the pickup in recent months |ifted 
total 1941 receipts to average. Since 
dairy products and other “foods for 
freedom” predominate here, 1942 sc 
turns may be up more sharply. 


ATLANTA (Income Index—143.7; 


Month Ago—143.1; Year Ago—i19.8) 
—As the result of the armament speedup, 
income payments in this Reserve dis- 
trict are once again rising. Not only 
will construction and lumbering be 
stimulated by the new cantonment 
program (BW —Dec.20’41,p42), but 
schedules for ordnance, shipbuilding, 
aluminum, and other war production 
will probably be lifted as well. Much 
of this new stimulus will take the form 
of additions to the many camps and 
bases already established. 

Most peacetime lines here are prior- 
ities-proof. Cotton textiles, lumbering, 
steel, and coal have been running at or 
near capacity limits, and are likely to 
continue so. Dislocations are apt to be 
confined to minor layoffs in ‘Tennessee 
stove, Georgia hosiery, Alabama metal- 
working, and similar subsidiary manu- 
factures. 

The prospect for agriculture—fully as 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index — 
127.5; Month Ago—127.0; Year Ago— 
106.8)—With subsoil moisture condi- 
tions now the best in many years—the re- 
sult of 50%-better-than-normal rainfall 
during 1941—the agricultural outlook is 
promising in this formerly drought-af- 
flicted Reserve district. 

The winter wheat stand is excellent 
and, even more important, feed crops 
and pasturage are apt to be plentiful, 
thus providing the basis for expanded 
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important as manufacturing as an in- 
come-producer here—is also bright. Of 
first importance, cotton acreage 1s to be 
increased substantially over last year. 
Moreover, peanut, tobacco, and sugar 
plantings will be up, and output of 
livestock products and fruits and vege 
tables is to be encouraged. With prices 
considerably higher than a year ago, 
current marketings are yielding much 
larger returns, and farm income should 
continue to mount throughout 1942 
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247,778 sq. mi. pop. 12,597,347 


output of hogs, cattle, milk, poultry, and 
other livestock products. (Last year, gains 
in farm income over 1940 ran well above 
average in Kansas, Oklahoma, and west- 
ern Missouri, but below average clse- 
where in the district.) 

Meat packing in Omaha, Kansas City, 
and other centers, coal and oil produc- 
tion, steel operations, and other “regu- 
lar” industrial lines should improve this 
year. New premium prices for lead and 
zinc will lift output by some 25% in 
the tri-state mining area around Joplin. 
Priorities dislocations, because of the rel- 
ative lack of metal-fabricating here, will 
be at a minimum. 

The large ordnance and aircraft plants 
in most of the district’s major cities are 
rapidly lifting production payrolls. Mean- 
while, construction of other armament 
factories at Wahoo, Choteau, Parsons, 
etc., is accelerating. In coming months, 
arms, together with farm receipts, should 
lift income sharply. 
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Navy have other rules which govern ad- 
ertising copy at any time. 

» Among “Don’ts”—Some of these 

requirements may be summarized: 
Don't say or imply that the Army or 

Navy prefers, approves, or uses the product 


products. , 
Don’t present the Army or Navy or its 


rsonnel in an unfavorable light. This ex- 


diers or Sailors as panty-waisted glamor boys. 


statement of fact, with no misleading or 
otherwise objectionable features. 


confidential, or restricted. 

e Anny’s Bureau—In the Army’s Bureau 
of Public Relations, headed by Brig. 
Gen. Alexander D. Surles, there are two 
branches—the Pictorial Branch under 
Col. W. M. Wright, Jr., and the Pro- 
curement Information Branch, under 
Lt. Col. A. Robert Ginsburgh. There 
is no precise division of the function of 
these two branches but, in practice, the 
Pictorial Division handles all copy (both 
test and pictures) relating to consumers’ 
goods which has been given a military 


77th Field Artillery like ——— cigarettes 


best.” 
And the Procurement Information 


advertised to the exclusion of competing | 
tends to copy or illustrations depicting sol- | 
In general, advertising must constitute a | 


And neither in war nor in peace may 
advertising divulge any information as secret, | 


flavor. For example, “The boys of the | 


Branch handles all copy with reference | 


ege 

rices [MM to the production and procurement of | 

ago, ordnance, planes, machine tools, etc. 

iuch | For example, ““The --——— Company is 

ould MM turning out antiaircraft guns a 
day from its plant.” 


e Where to Find Them—The Pictorial 
Branch of the Army’s Bureau of Public 
Relations is located in Room 2843 in 
the Munitions Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. The Procurement Information 
Branch is Incated in Room 5110, New 
War Department Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. The Army has no field offices 
where advertising copy may be cleared. 

In the Navy’s Bureau of Public Re- 
lations, headed by Rear Admiral Arthur 
J. Hepburn, all advertising copy (both 
text and pictures) addressed to the bu- 
reau in the Navy Building, Washington, 
D. C., is cleared by the Photographic 
Section, headed by Lt. Commander E. 
John Long. The Navy is, however, en- 
couraging its public relations officers in 
the field to assume this responsibility. 
At present there are field offices in Bos- 
ton, New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Seattle, San Francisco, San 
Diego, Norfolk, Miami, Houston, Tex., 
Charleston, S. C., and Great Lakes, III. 
¢ Interdepartmental Committee—While 
continuing to do their own censoring, 
the Army and the Navy are operating, 
in theory at least, under broad policy 
enunciated by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on War Information. This 


P| 


ille 


Leish, includes representatives of the 
State, Treasury, War, Navy, and Justice 
Departments. 
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committee, headed by Archibald Mac- | 


We'll hammer away till we Win! 


* Yes, this Nation has always hammered away until her wars 
have been won. 

To further that purpose American Chain & Cable Company 
provides products which either help to build or are a part of 
planes, tanks, battleships, guns, rifles, munitions—army camps, 
air fields, shipyards—and all the many industries which back 
these activities and products. 

This is not the first war in which ACCO products have been 
called to aid our government. But we are resolved to help make 
it the last war—by aiding our Country to wage a war so con- 
clusive that long years of peace will follow. 


We'll hammer away fill we Win! 


Below are listed some of the essential things we make for 
Industry, Agriculture, Transportation and the National Defense. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COMPANY, INC. © BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, Campbel! Cutting Machines, 


Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valres, Wright Hoists and Cranes 


Marketing °5! 
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Patents on March 


Most of Office moves to 
Richmond Feb. 1 to save space 
in Washington and to protect 
new ideas of military value. 


Several gangs of workers and tech- 

nicians are feverishly setting up tem- 
porary partitions, revamping and extend- 
ing various electrical services, erecting 
shelves, and otherwise remodeling a big 
tobacco warehouse and office building in 
Richmond. When they finish the job, 
which ought to be on or about Feb. 1, 
over 85% of the staff of the U. S. Patent 
Office will make the 100-mile trek from 
Washington with some of the volumi- 
nous files and records, and move in. 
@ Space and Safety—Prime reason for 
the move is: to make room in the Com- 
merce Building for additional wartime 
activities. However, the scientific library, 
the patent files, and the “search room” 
—all located in the Commerce Building 
basement—will remain. In all, 1,160 of 
the present staff of 1,360 will go to 
Richmond, including all 65 patent ex- 
aminers and their assistants. The 200 to 
remain in Washington will include a 
skeleton staff for consulting with in- 
ventors and patent attorneys, the Patent 
Office Defense Committee, and the Li- 
censing Committee. 

Conway P. Coe, Commissioner of 

Patents, will divide his time between 
the two ofhces; Grattan Kerans, his ad- 
ministrative assistant, will go to Rich- 
mond. The National Inventors Coun- 
cil, which works closely with the Patent 
Office but is not a part of it, will re- 
main in the Commerce Building. 
Washington ao attorneys are stand- 
ing pat for the time being, waiting to 
see which is more important, to be con- 
veniently on deck for their clients in 
their present offices or to be near the 
examiners who pass upon their clients’ 
applications. 
@ Fewer Applications—Right now there 
are about 100,000 patent applications 
(domestic and foreign) pending in the 
Patent Office. New applications are 
coming in at the rate of about 1,000 a 
week—somewhat under the 1940 mark 
of 61,425, and considerably below the 
1931 figure of 84,097. 

Applications always fall off during 
depressions and wars, particularly appli- 
cations by foreigners which are already 
running 35% under last year. In any 
one year, about two-thirds of the appli- 
cations result in patents. 

@ New Criteria—Don’t think for a mo- 
ment that the wartime hiatus in applica- 
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tions is trimming down the all-over job 
of the Patent Office, for every applica- 
tion must withstand a triple scrutiny: 
(1) to see whether there is anything in 
the invention or formula or design that 
might be used to advantage by the 
Army, Navy, or Office of Production 
Management in the prosecution of the 
war; (2) to be sure that no patent is 
published that would give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy; (3) to determine 
patentability in the normal course. 
Charged with the No. 1 and No. 2 
jobs of scrutiny is the Patent Office De- 
fense Committee, appointed by the 
commissioner several months ago to 
make effective Public Act No. 700, 
enacted by Congress for the purpose of 
determining which pending applications 
“disclose inventions useful for our pro- 
tection and therefore requiring conceal- 
ment from our enemies.” And even 
though the No. 3 scrutiny by the reg- 
ular examining forces shows that certain 
inventions are patentable, Act No. 700 
further authorizes the commissioner “to 
withhold the grant of patents if, in his 
opinion, the publication or other dis- 
closure of the inventions they covered 
would be detrimental to the public 
safety or defense.” 
@ Plugging a Loophole—It was found 
shortly after the passage of the original 
act that there was a possibility of evad- 
ing it by filing applications for patents 


in foreign countries before they wer 
filed in the United States.Pabiic 4, 
No. 239 followed, making man: iton 
that before the filing abroad “of «1 a 
plication covering an invention orivinat 
ing in this country, a license mus: firs 
be obtained from the commissioner of 
patents.” To put this act into ¢ fect. 
the so-called Licensing Committee. 
which will remain in Washington, wa; 
set up by Commissioner Coe. 

He believes that the net result ©: the 
two acts, and the painstaking work of 
the two committees, is “to assure t 
privately-owned inventions, both i: the 
industrial and military fields, the same 
secrecy that was afforded to those in the 
keeping of the War and Navy Depart 
ments.’ He stated in a recent speech 
that “the number of applications for in- 
ventions of industrial character now be 
ing suppressed is larger than those of a 
purely military nature.” 

@ More Reforms?—On Dec. 13, Presi 
dent Roosevelt issued an executive order 
creating a new Patent Planning Com 
mission, and at least one columnist 
jumped to the conclusion that “patent 
laws are to be drastically changed 

in line with both wartime needs and 
long-range reform.” 

Three weeks later, on Jan. 2, when 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, an- 
nounced the committee membership- 
Kettering of General Motors, Young of 
General Electric, Davis of the Federal 
Reserve, McGrady of RCA (now on 
loan as labor adviser to the War Dept.), 
and Gaines of Washington and [e)- 
he stated simply that their object should 


President Roosevelt's new Patent 
Planning Commission, created to 
Stimulate invention for postwar 
needs, met for the first time, Jan. 15, 
in Washington with Commerce De- 
partment officials. Seated at the table 
(left to right): Dr. Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, General Motors; Jesse Jones, Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Robert H. Hink- 


y. Standing: 
Edward F. McGrady, War Depatt- 
ment labor adviser; Chester C. Davis, 
St. Louis Federal Reserve; Dr. Fran- 
cis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee 
University; Norman Baxter, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce; Cor 
way P. Coe, Commissioner of Pat 
ents. Absent: Owen D. Young. 


ley, Assistant Secretary. 
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WHEN THE CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
plant in Los Angeles switched from heavy-duty trucks 
to light trucks with Fruehauf Trailers about a year 
ago, they did it to cut hauling costs. 

But, as it turned out, the change-over became an im- 
portant contribution to America’s war-time program. 

Formerly, Continental Can used 5-ton trucks for de- 
livery of cans to the wide variety of packers they serve. 

Then they heard the Trailer story—and replaced 
their heavy-duty 5-ton trucks with 1)2-ton trucks pull- 
ing Fruehauf Trailers. And they were surprised to 
learn that the new units could handle even bigger 
loads than the heavy-duty trucks could carry. 

This change-over cut hauling costs, of course, but 
even more important to Continental Can today are 
the ways in which the truck and trailer units are aid- 
ing America at war: 


@ FEWER TRUCKS USED. Instead of using five big trucks, 
Continental uses only three small trucks with five 
Trailers in “shuttle” operation. More tonnage moved 
with two less trucks. 


@ SMALLER TRUCKS USED. Many military operations 
demand heavy-duty trucks. By using Trailers, Con- 
tinental (and companies in more than 100 other lines 
of business) have eliminated their need for heavy- 
duty motor units. 


© GASOLINE CONSERVED. The small, 1!4-ton trucks use 
less gasoline than the 5-ton units, even though haul- 
ing bigger loads. And, remember, only three trucks 
are used instead of five! 


FRUEHAUF 


TRUCK-~TRAILER TRANSPORT DOING 
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HOw “OhutlZ&e” HELPS 


During loading and unloading, only the Trailers 
stand idle. The trucks are on the road pulling other 
Trailers to their destinations. In Continental’s cass 
this means fewer trucks are needed—because each is 
working constantly. Tie-ups of trucks and drivers, 
during loading and unloading, are eliminated. 


— wee 


If you use motor trucks, we urge that you discuss 
your haulage set-up with a trained Fruehauf man 
His job, these days, is not only to help you cut your 
costs but to show you how you can do your hauling 
so that it will contribute to our nation’s war-tim: 
program in other ways as well. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Motor transport in worl One Ohio motor 
carrier is handling 500,000 pounds of freight 
a@ month for the government and for contract 
plants . . castings, machine parts, machine tools 
sheet iron, steel, etc. . . 
sential! And this is only one operator. Many thousands more are 
contributing equally toward winning the Battle of Production! 


every pound of if es 


‘ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION 


AN ESSENTIAL 


TRAILERS 


AMERICA 


408 FOR ALL 
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“GROUP INSURANCE 
MEANS A LOT TO ME...1 
HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES, 
Too.” 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. 


NEW FOLDER HANGS IN FILE!! 


wa Ba 


Pendaflex filing is 20% faster. Folders sane 
on frame that fits in file drawer. Saves time, 
effort, reduces misfiling. Write for leaflet today. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., 354 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HAMMER’S MODERN SUCCESSOR 


PUT your tack-driving on a modern, ac- 
cident-proof, waste-proof basis. Use the 
HANSCO T-1 One-Hand Tacker. First 
device of its kind to drive tacks! Drives 
into hard wood, thru thin metal or tin. 
Does a wide variety of tacking and 
fastening jobs—wherever glues or tacks 
are used. Drives Hansen T-head Tacks in 
four lengths, 3/16” to 44”. Holds 
strip of 100 T-head Tacks. Drives Ee airea 
fast as you grip. Investigate! ER 
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be “to create a reservoir of new prod- 
ucts, or improvements upon existing 
ones, to which industry could apply its 
force when arms, ammunition and other 
martial supplies cease to be our primary 
productive aim.” 

e Simplification—Back in the summer 
of 1939, when the Temporary National 
Economic Committee was giving indus- 
try the jitters with its long series of in- 
vestigations and recommendations, it 
looked like the one on patents (BW— 
Jul.22’39,p15) might possibly yank “out 
of the controversy in which they have 
floundered for years” a whole sheaf of 
patent reforms. But the Patent Office 
got Congress to enact five laws to 
simplify and expedite patent procedure. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the American Patent Law Associ- 
ation, and other groups began “to build 
up a backfire of public opinion against 
any basic changes in patent law and pro- 
cedure . . . under direct and indirect 
attack by Thurman Armold’s trustbust- 
ers, TNEC, and ‘certain sinister, sub- 
versive groups’ ”” (BW—Mar.2’40,p20). 
@ Results—So effective was N.A.M.’s ef- 
fort—directed particularly against re- 
strictions on the licensing rights of a 
patent owner and dramatized for the 
public by its long series of dinners, early 
in 1940, honoring 500 recipients of 
the Modern Pioneers Award who had 
been selected by a distinguished com- 
mittee from the outstanding inventors 
and researchers of the nation—that any 
further patent reform bills died unsung 
in Congressional committee. 

It is now altogether unlikely that 
there will be any revival of patent re- 
form agitation during the war. There is 
a request for special legislation to pro- 
long the life of any patent applications 
covering the inventions of men in serv- 
ice, and a hint by the U.S. Supreme 
Court that it might be well to clarify a 
peculiar quirk of the patent law. 

@ One Corrective—Stripped of technical- 


_ ities, it appears that if a foreign inventor 


and an American inventor have both 
conceived the same patentable idea at 
the same time, and the foreigner applies 
for a U.S. patent while the American 
does not, the foreigner can, if a patent 
is issued to him, sue the domestic in- 
ventor for infringement the moment his 
unpatented invention is exploited in 
this country. A corrective bill is now be- 
fore Congress. 

Very recently a bill was introduced 
in Congress to perpetuate the services 
of the present National Inventors Coun- 
cil by establishing the National In- 
ventors and Engineers Committee. 
Created in the summer of 1940 by the 
Secretary of Commerce with the full 
concurrence of the President, the coun- 
cil has two primary functions: (1) En- 
couraging the public to submit inven- 
tions or inventive ideas of defensive 
value; (2) prompt evaluations of these 


inventions by a staff of engineers and by 


a system of technical committec: 9 
that useful ideas may be prom th 
placed in the hands of the proper ili. 
tary and naval bureaus and also of 0) \f 
and other governmental groups. 

@ Quick Action—Headed by a com) iit. 
tee of distinguished American inven. 5; 
and scientists, who serve without »ay 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Cha: \es 
F. Kettering, the council employ: 4 
group of enginecrs to evaluate id 
classify inventions and ideas which ire 
pouring in at an accelerating rate of 
considerably over 100 per day. Those 
of obvious and immediate value are 
shot to the defense departments most 
concerned; others that might require 
additional development and considera 
tion are referred to subcommittees. 

According to Dr. Thomas R. ‘Tay! 

director of the council staff, and C i 
L. M. Lent, chief engineer, about 4(,- 
000 ideas have been examined—40% of 
them in the general field of ordnance, 
20% in the field of aircraft, 40% in all 
other phases of warfare. 
“crack-pot,”” but even so receive full 
consideration because “ 
the germ of a worthwhile idea.” 
@ Many “Potent”—Along with the 
crackpots have come obviously valuable 
suggestions such as applying a widely 
used method of rolling commercial steel 
tubes to rolling the liners for big gun 
barrels, and the adaptation of an auto- 
matic control, normally used in fac- 
tories, to remotely controlling the aim- 
ing and firing of guns. According to Col. 
Lent, several of the inventions sub- 
mitted, and very carefully guarded, will 
prove to be “very potent in our scheme 
of national defense.” 

What bothers Dr. Taylor is not the 
large number of ideas from private indi 
viduals which keep his staff working 
overtime; he promises to handle them as 
fast as they can come. His main con 
cern is a suspicion that many good ideas 
are being developed by industrial re- 
searchers and workers, that never come 
before the Inventors Council. For that 
reason he is writing letters to a good 
many corporations along these lines: 
“Several industrial companies are mak- 
ing a practice of submitting to us all 
suggestions and inventions emanating 
from their staffs whenever they seem to 
be of possible value for national defense 

. I wonder whether you would be 
willing to adopt a similar practice.” 

If you are willing and want to learn 
how any potential patent rights of your 
company and its employees will be com- 
pletely protected, drop him a line: Dr. 
Thomas R. Taylor, National Inventors 
Council, Commerce Bldg., Washington. 


TRAIN WIRED FOR SOUND 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad re- 
ports enthusiastic reception of a new 
Public Address System installed on its 
“Columbian,” the all-coach streamlined 
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in which went into service last week 

iween Washington and Chicago. 

(he entire train is wired for sound, 
ith voice amplifiers in each car. Ap- 
roaching stops and meal service are an- 
nounced over the equipment; passing 
points of interest are described. The 
stewardess reads geographic and histori- 
col data from a script. Passengers may 
page friends in other cars. 


Versatile Tape 


“Scotch” or industrial ad- 
hesive finds many new war 
uses, and leading manufactur- 
ers expand their production. 


Say “Scotch Tape” or “industrial 
tape” and the average individual thinks 
only of the nonsurgical, transparent cel- 
lulose, pressure-sensitive adhesive tape 
that has speeded up package sealing and 
made possible the price-tagging of 
glossy articles, such as silver, glass, Cel- 
lophane and the like, to which standard 
gummed labels will not adhere. But 
the familiar stationery counter item, 
coated on one side with a tacky adhesive 
requiring no moistening, is only one of 
a hundred varieties with backings of 
paper, cloth, cellulose, fiber, metal, foil, 
plastic, or rubber, used not so much 
for wrapping, sealing, and tagging, as 
for masking, protecting, holding, trim- 
ming, and identifying in a thousand 
defense and civilian industries. 

e Expanding Output—So great is the 
wartime demand that Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., of St. Paul, is moving 
its tape operation, the largest in the 
field, into a brand-new building Feb. 1, 
where it will employ about 1,000 work- 
ers. Industrial Tape Corp., of New 
Brunswick, N. J., next largest tape pro- 
ducer, employs over 200 in a highly 
mechanized modern plant which began 
to turn its wheels in 1940. Bauer & 
Black, Firestone Tire & Rubber, B. F. 
Goodrich, Parke Davis, Seamless Rub- 
ber, and a dozen other concerns are 
factors in one phase or another of the 
industrial tape business. All are busy. 

A lattice of pressure-sensitive tape on 
windows minimizes flying glass, said to 
be the chief cause of air-raid injuries. 
England’s ministry of home defense 
has used 10,000,000 yards, mostly Brit- 
ish-made under ““Three-M Co.” licenses. 
@ Official Approval—Last month, OPM 
recommended for this purpose “‘ordi- 
nary gum, industrial, or ‘scotch tape,” 
thereby multiplied inquiries and orders. 
Use a surgical adhesive tape for non- 
surgical purposes is frowned on by 
OPM’s Health Supplies Section as “not 
= wasteful but unpatriotic” because 
such tape has a high content of critical 
materials—cloth, zinc, rubber. 

Back in 1927, Minnesota Mining & 
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USINESS EXECUTIVES in many 

branches of industry today are con- 
fronted with a problem that is literally 
“HOW TO DELIVER THE GOODS?” And 
to the usual questions about cost and suit- 
ability of various types of containers must 
now be added an all-important factor: 
AVAILABILIT Y—availability of container 
materials and availability of the mechanical 
equipment needed to make the container 
‘practical for handling volume production. 


In many cases an ideal solution for these 
problems can be found in latest types of 
fabric, paper, or special fabric-paper con- 
tainers used in combination with Union Spe- 
cial Bag Closing Machines. Products being 
handled successfully on Union Special ma- 
chines include chemicals, coal, nails, feed, 
fertilizer, nuts, flour, starch, plaster, lime, 
seed, salt, sugar, wax, insulating material, 
cement and many others. 

Whether your requirements call for clos- 
ing a few small bags per day or high pro- 
duction on large bags, Union Special has a 
machine with the range and flexibility to 
meet your individual needs — equipment 
readily adaptable to a wide variety of textile 
and paper containers. 

Union Special engineers work in close 
cooperation with leading makers of contain- 
ers, weighing and filling equipment, con- 


(1 Have Salesman Call. Name 


veyors, etc., and are in a position to make 
authoritative recommendations backed by 
over fifty years experience in this field. 
Nationwide sales and service. Let us know 
about your problems. 


World's Larges? 
Exclusive Builder of 
Industrial Sewing Machines 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 408 N. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 
€ Please send me bulletin illustrating latest Union Special Bag Closing Machines. 


O) Make recommendations 


on enclosed problem. 
Address 


Company 


PATAPAR 
does its bit 


For over 55 years Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment has been wage Pye our 
role, 


nation mage Today its speci the 
protection of America’s foods, becomes 
—_ vital than ever. F : 

atapar is a type of paper uniquely 
suited for this job. It SS rete mois- 
ture and grease. It is odorless and 
tasteless. It even withstands boiling! 
Consequently it is called on for tough 


jobs that few other papers could handle. | 


As a bottle hood, 
Patapar protects 
milk from dirt, 


prowling animals. 


As a butter wrap, 
Patapar prevents 
moisture - vapor 
transmission. Keeps 
goodness in, keeps 
contamination out. 


Some meats—like 
boiled ham—re- 
quire pre-cooking 
in the packing 
plant. A Patapar 
wrapper holds in 
the juices — and 
keeps its strength 
even under extreme 
cooking pressures. 


In hundreds of ways like these, Patapar 
is serving the men and industries that 
keep America well-fed and strong. 


* BUSINESS aol 
EXECUTIVES “4 


by 
Today food and defense needs Patapar 
are taking our capacity output. 
It is nevertheless a good time, 
with an eye for the future, to 
consider what Patapar with its 
unique qualities can do for you. 


Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper wy 
re Cgc Te laa 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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dust, germs, and. 


| Mfg. Co., then concentrating on abra- 
sives, developed, patented, and trade- 
| marked Scotch Tape, a name that bids 
fair to pass into the language as a 
generic term like “phonograph” and 
_ “zipper” before it. (Note that OPM 
| spells it without capitalization.) 
| @ For Automobiles—In 1931, Johnson 
& Johnson discovered that a lot of its 
comparatively expensive surgical tape 
was being used by automobile builders 
for “masking” bright work during spray- 
| painting operations, persuaded them 
| that a paper masking tape would do the 
| job more economically, and founded the 
Industrial Tape Corp. under separate 
management. Bauer & Black under- 
went a similar experience, but set up no 
subsidiary for industrial tape business. 
Airplane practice is taking a leaf from 
the automobile production book. Paper- 
backed masking tape defines edges and 
protects areas not to be painted, such 
as wing markings and insignia. Narrow 
lines emerge sharp and spotless when 
the tape is peeled off. Specially cut pat- 
terns are used over and over, and a 
crepe-paper variety of tape can be pulled 
around to fit curves. 


@Some Other Uses—Blast-etching of 


designs, numerals, etc. on polished 
metal is facilitated by masking with rub- 


| ber-backed tape, used also as a shield 
_ against spatter and hot chips during 
_ welding and drilling. Double-faced tape 


holds small parts for painting or blast- 
ing. There are even varieties, single- or 
double-faced, which emerge undaunted 
from water spray and drying oven. 
‘Tape takes over the job of thumb tacks 


in the drafting room, where it is also 


| 


used to mask out unwanted sections of 
tracings during blueprinting. 
Customers obligingly devise new uses 
and tell the manufacturers about them. 
Early this month, for instance, a muni- 
tions maker sent photographs to Min- 
nesota Mining showing machine gun 
bullets moving on an assembly conveyor 
made of Scotch Tape to which they 
stick until they are removed. 
e@In Milady’s Boudoir—Unoffcial _re- 
ports say that pressure-sensitive tape is 
even used in the boudoir: ladies who 
utilize sleeping time to smooth out 
wrinkles and restore sagging facial con- 
tours apply strips of the transparent 
kind, thus avoiding the mummy-like ap- 


| pearance given by older apparatus. 


Most important, however, are count- 
less wartime applications: different col- 
ored tapes to identify airplane wiring 
circuits; seals for guarding bomber 
flares against the effects of moist, salty 
ocean air; adhesive covers for parachute 
release springs to protect thin fabrics 
from tearing and abrasion; Bakelite- 
backed tape to protect — and 
tanks during transoceanic shipment; a 
tip of adhesive foil across the business 
end of an airplane machine gun to pro- 
tect the inside of the barrel against 
corrosion until the moment of firing. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Cool Grinding Wheel 


Using a patented process, A. P. de 
Sanno & Son, Inc., Phoenixville, | ,. 
will manufacture the new type vitri! ed 
“Radiac Por-Os-Way” Precision Gri id 
ing Wheel. As the name implies, it |\a; 
a tough “stringy and porous” structiire 
full of tiny air cells to keep grinding 
contacts cool and thus to increase \o 
duction. Applications: grinding hard. 
ened tool and die steels and such soft 
materials as aluminum, copper, plast.cs, 


rubber and tin. 


Dehumidifier-Deodorizer 


Newest product of General Air Con- 
ditioning Corp., 4415 Appleton St. 


Cincinnati, is the Water-Sorber Cir- 
culator for controlling humidity and 
removing odors of mildew and mold in 
factory tool cribs, home basements, 
bank vaults, and other spaces up to 
2,000 cu. ft. where excessive air-borne 
moisture could harm health or prop- 
erty. It is equipped with an inbuilt 
electric fan to circulate air through a 
basket of patented 14-in. cubes of water- 
absorbent, odor-absorbent chemical and 
around the room, and may be plugged 
in anywhere. The solution which re- 
sults from the absorption of moisture 
is useful for killing weeds or removing 
ice from walks and doorsteps. 


Defense Paint 


Formulated by The Arco Co., Besse 
mer & Clarke Sts., Cleveland, the new 
Infray Paint is already in use on certain 
government properties where it “meets 
tentative Navy specifications for infra 
red reflecting paints for use on fuel 
storage tanks, buildings, and certain 
types of equipment where dark colors 
as well as heat reflecting qualities are 
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required.” It comes in green, tan, 
black, and four intermediate shades used 
in camouflage. “‘All seven shades are 


hard to see from the air and throw off | 


most of the heat of the sun’s rays that 
would normally be absorbed.” 


Ceramic Blast Nozzle 


An extremely hard, abrasion-resistant 
ceramic called Heanium is the material 
used for the insert of the new American- 
Heanium Long-Lyfe Blast Nozzle, now 
being brought out by American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. It 
not only replaces hard-to-get alloys nor- 
mally used to withstand the action of 
sand, steel shot, and other abrasives 
used in air-blasting operations, but lasts 


longer. The nozzle comes in types to fit | 


almost any make of equipment. 


Blackout Candles 


Most candles require candlesticks. 
Blackout Candles, new products of Will 
& Baumer Candle Co., 15 E. 32nd St., 


New York, stand upright on their own | 
integrally molded, pedestal type bot- | 
toms. They are packed a dozen to a | 
box for emergency use when a fuse | 
blows, the power fails, or an air raid | 
looms. Each candle is 54 in. tall, burns 


approximately 5 hours. 


High-Speed Torch Tip 


Incorporated in the nozzle of the new 
Airco “45” High Speed Machine Cut- 


ting Tip for gas torch cutting is a | 
“divergent exit portion—a design that | 
makes it possible to eject a narrow, high | 


velocity stream of oxygen, practically 


free from turbulence . . . that burns a 
narrower path or kerf through metal 
than the conventional cutting tip . . . 


increases cutting speeds 20 to 30% ... | 
with no increase in oxygen consump- | 


tion.” Here the tip is being used in 
cutting a semicircular piece, used in a 
field gun, from a block of alloy steel 
6 in. thick. As manufactured by Air 


Reduction Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New | 


York, the tip comes in sizes to fit 
standard machine cutting torches. 
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KEEP Your 


SHIPPING ROOM OUT OF 


THIS GLASS HOUSE 


@ As faster and faster production be- 
comes the order of the day—packing 
and shipping methods, too, must be 
stepped up. Output-per-man must be 
increased. Time and materials must be 
conserved. 

General Box engineers working with 
manufacturers of many types of prod- 
ucts have helped reduce packing and 
shipping time and costs—helped elimi- 
nate delays in the delivery of vital 


@ Bulk or cartoned shipments of small parts 
are packed rapidly, handled quickly and 
easily in General Wire-Bound Boxes. 


@ For all types of products, from food to 
thousand pound generators, General Boxes, 
Crates and Special Containers can help 
shipping keep pace with production. 


BO 
COMPANY 


G 1 Box Company, 502 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. District Offices and Plant: 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboy- 
gan, East St. Louis, Winchendon. 


@ Heavy Motor blocks are packed quickly, 
travel safely in the General Rock Fastener 
x. 


@ Skid bottoms, wrap around mats and fast 
secure closing make Genera! Crates effec 
tive time, space and money savers 


: 
} 
GET THIS 
t 


Mai! the coupon for a copy of this booklet 
fllustrating the benefits other 
turers have obtained from Genera! ship 
ping containers. 


manufac 


- 


[—— i i i ee ee 


() Send a free copy of the booklet illustrating 
engineered shipping containers 
() Have a General Box engineer cal! 
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Keep your Catalogs and Sales 
Manuals from the “War Casualty” 
list by using Swing-O-Ring, the 
modern loose-leaf binding. Pre- 
vent your catalogs from becom- 
ing obsolete before their time due 


to —- t price and material 
changes. lusive scissor-like ac- 
tion of Swing-O-Ring gives 600% 
» greater page strength than ordi- 
y nary loose-leaf — better looks — 
easier operation. New pages add- 
ed—old pages removed instantly. 
Used by leading companies all 
over the country. 10 colors and 
bright nickel in lengths from 4” 
to 40”. Write today for name of 
licensee near you. 


SWING-O-RING, INC. 
Div. of the Fred Goat Co., Inc. 


PLYWOOD-AETNA 


A complete plywood service including 
@ ALL WOODS (FIR, PINE, GUM, BIRCH, OAK, etc.) 
@ IMMEDIATE WAREHOUSE SHIPMENTS 

@ PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 


Aetna Plywood & Veneer 
1729 Elston Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| National 


LABOR 


NWLB on the Job 


Union shop question will 
provide first big test. Indicated 
policy is to decide each case 


strictly on its own merits. 


The new National War Labor Board 
began work this week on a docket of 
37 cases. Of the lot, 22 were carried 


over from the — file of the old 
Defense Mediation Board. 
The rest were disputes which either had 


begun or had reached a threatening 
stage since the declarations of war. But 


while there was a plenitude of disputes, 
the fact that no single strike marred the 
war industry front was taken as an 


earnest that the A.F.L.-C.I.O. no-strike 
pledge was riding safely through its first 


storm. 


@ Real Test to Come—NWLB, however, 


still had its first real test to meet. There 
was general agreement that the new 
board would encounter it over the union 
shop question, and union shop demands 
were at issue in at least nine of the cases 
before the board. 

The first two union shop cases which 
the board has scheduled for hearing are 
the dispute between C.I.O.’s Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers and the 
Maytag Co. of Newton, Iowa, and the 
one between C.1.0.’s Auto Workers and 
Bendix Aviation Corp.’s Bendix Prod- 


Members of the War Labor Board, 
newly appointed by President Roose- 
velt to settle labor disputes in war in- 
dustries, in their first conference at 
OPM headquarters last week, are left 
to right, seated: George W. Taylor, 
vice-chairman, William H. Davis, 
chairman, and Frank P. Graham all 


= 


ucts Division in South Bend, Ind. Boar 
action on these cases will begin ney 
week. However, the cases may no} 
directly challenge the board on the 
union shop issue. 

@ Compromise?—Both of the labor or. 
ganizations are seeking wage increase; 
as well as a union shop. By recomn 
ing wage concessions, it may be possible 
to dissuade the C.I.O. from last-ditch 
insistence on its union shop demand, 
NDMB achieved such a compromise in 
the General Motors case (BW--May 
24’41,p48). 

There may have to be a dispute like 

the captive mine strike, in which the 
union shop question was the only issue 
involved, before NWLB’s position on 
the matter is clearly staked out. At this 
point, the War Labor Board has no 
such case before it. One may be com. 
ing along, though, in C.I.O. vs. Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
@ Old Question Recurs—With the com. 
pany’s Kearny property again under pn 
vate management (BW-—Jan.10’42,p/), 
the old union security question has 
flared up anew. Federal is unwilling to 
give the union the “maintenance of 
membership” which it demands and 
which it was awarded by NDMB. The 
union has asked the new board to take 
jurisdiction but by midweek the case had 
not yet appeared on NWLB’s list. 

But NWLB does have, in addition to 
the nine union shop cases, a docket 
which, when cleared, would settle most 
labor questions for the duration if the 


end- 


public representatives; standing: E. |. 
McMillan (Standard Knitting Mills), 
Matthew Woll (A.F.L.), Walter C. 
Teagle (Standard Oil), A. W. Hawkes 
(Congoleum-Nairn), Roger D. Lap 
ham (American-Hawaiian Steamship), 
George Meany (A.F.L.), and Thomas 
Kennedy and R. J. Thomas (C.1.0.). 
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board were planning to use its first de- 
cisions as precedents. However, the in- 
dications are that-it will follow the ex- 
ample of NDMB and, instead of build- 
ing up a body of precedent, “settle each 
case on its merits.” 

e Los Angeles Transit Case—Such a pol- 
icy was clearly evident in the board's 
action on its first new case, a dispute 
involving the Los Angeles Railway 
Corp., which operates Los Angeles trol- 
ley cars. C.1.0.’s Transport Workers 
Union and A.F.L.’s Amalgamated Assn. 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America were en- 
gaged in a jurisdictional fight. Because 
men who work in important defense 
lants use the company’s transportation 
facilities, the case was held to bear on 
the war effort. 

The C.1.O. group was threatening a 
strike because several of its members 
had been discharged for failure to join 
the A.F.L. union, which holds a closed 
shop contract with the company. 
Employees Reinstated—lmmediately 
upon getting the case, the board wired 
P. B. Harris, president of the company, 
and asked him to reinstate all employees 
in their former positions. It wired the 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. unions to continue 
their members in service pending settle- 
ment of the dispute by the board. The 
C.1.O. agreed to withdraw its strike 
deadline, set for this week. 

After taking this step, which 

amounted to setting aside the closed 
shop contract for the time being, 
NWLB did something which its prede- 
cessor—the Mediation Board—had never 
done. Instead of impaneling a manage- 
ment, a labor, and a public representa- 
tive to “sit on the case,” it turned it 
over to its two A.F.L. and two C.1.O. 
members with instructions to settle it 
between them. 
@ Not a Precedent—It may not be in- 
ferred, however, that this will be the 
governing method for handling jurisdic- 
tional disputes. In the Los Angeles 
case, the employer is already committed 
to the closed shop and is caught in a 
competing union squabble. 

Where the employer is judged to have 
a more direct interest in a jurisdictional 
fight, it is certain that his case will be 
decided by a panel on which manage- 
ment is represented. That’s what 
NWLB’s chairman, William H. Davis, 
has always meant by “decide each case 
on its own merits.” 

The 37 cases on the board’s docket 
involve 124,364 workers. Some of the 
most significant are: 
® Aluminum Co. of America, which is 
involved in a dispute with C.1.0.’s 
Aluminum Workers Union in New 
Kensington, Pa., Edgewater, N. J., De- 
troit, Badin, N.C., and Alcoa, Tenn. 
The issues are differential for night shift 
workers at the New Kensington plant 
and abolition of wage differentials be- 
tween northern and southern plants. 
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This case, which went to the NDMB 
last August, has outlived numerous set- 
tlement attempts. It concerns 18,925 
workers. 

@ International Harvester Co., which is 
involved with both a C.I.O. and an 
A.F.L. farm equipment workers union | 
in its tractor and McCormick works | 
in Chicago and at plants in Canton, 
Rock Falls, and Rock Island, IIl., Rich- 
mond, Ind., and Milwaukee. The issues 
turn on wages and union recognition | 
and have remained unsettled since | 
NDMB got the case last March. 

@ Mack Manufacturing Co., at whose 
plant in New Brunswick, N. J., C.1.0.’s 
United Automobile Workers Union is | 
demanding wage increases, paid vaca- | 
tions, holidays, seniority rules, increased | 
overtime payments, and improved work- | 
ing conditions for 1,452 employees. 


NLRB Amplifies 


“Technical violation” ruling 
can't be invoked unless plant 
is actually struck and employer | 
has suffered financial loss. 


Late last summer the National Labor 
Relations Board recognized for the first 
time, in the case of the New York and | 
Porto Rico Steamship Co., the existence | 
of a “technical violation” of the Wagner | 
Act (BW-—Sep.6’41,p51). Ever since, 
labor lawyers have been waiting for 
clarification of this significant new doc- 
trine, but they didn’t get it until last | 
week when the board handed down its 
ruling in the case of the Greer Steel Co. 
of Dover, Ohio. 
®@ How Doctrine Originated—The doc- | 
trine of “technical violation” enunciated | 
in the Porto Rico Steamship case rested | 
on a novel set of facts. The company, | 
which had a confract with a C.L.O. | 
union, discharged 18 A.F.L. partisans 
because the C.I.O. refused to work with | 
them. To force the discharges, the 
C.1.O. union had staged a series of sit- 
down strikes which caused the company 
“considerable financial loss” and, if con- 
tinued, threatened to put Porto Rico 
out of business. So, at least, the com- 
pany argued when the A.F.L. appealed 
to NLRB. 

Recognizing the justice of the com- 
pany’s position, the board was nonethe- 
less constrained to find such discharges 
illegal under the Wagner Act, which for- 
bids the firing of employees for union 
activity or affiliation. So it called Porto 
Rico Steamship’s action a “technical 
violation” and closed the case without 
ordering the company to re-employ the 
A.F.L. men or imposing any penalty. 

@ Limits Are Defined—Last week the 
board pot around to reviewing the deci- 
sion of one of its trial examiners in the 


Greer Steel Co. case and in so doing 


Flew WOLOPHANE 


HIBAY 
REFLECTOR 


READY NOW 


Contains less critical 


metals Built to Holo- 


phane standards of 


scientific illumination. 


Conserves materials, 


man-power and effort... 
One of 4 types, each with 
a different distribution. 


ADVANTAGES 

#,: Uses less critical defense metals 

2. Standord Holophane construc- 
L-. fien. .< sturdy as a Cranelite 
2. Traditional Holophane efficiency, 
4, No wattage limitations—moxi- 

_ mum 1500 Watt Incandescent or 
- 400 Wott Mercury 


5. Cor high bay light 
oye . for high mounting 


SINCE 1898 
THE HOLOPHAME'CO LTD 
485 YONGE ST. TORONTO Caw 
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made clear what the limits of “technical 
violation” are. 

The examiner found that Greer Steel 

had been threatened with a strike by an 
A.F.L. union, with which it had a con- 
tract, unless it discharged an employee 
who was an active C.1.O, partisan. The 
company proceeded to discharge him. 
When the C.1.O. took the matter to a 
hearing, the examiner, citing Porto Rico 
Steamship as his precedent, rules “tech- 
nical violation.” C.1.O. appealed to the 
board itself. 
@ Examiner Reversed—The full board 
reversed the examiner, ordering re-em- 
ployment of the discharged employee 
and compensation for time lost. “The 
record does not persuade us,” the board 
said, “that the respondent was faced 
with complete cessation or even substan- 
tial interruption of operations.” It 
seemed to be a clear enough declaration 
that an employer could not expect the 
protection of a “technical violation” rul- 
ing unless his plant was actually struck 
and he had suffered financial losses. 

The board pointed out that in the 
Porto Rico Steamship case it had found 
“that the employer’s only alternative to 
discharging the employees in question 
was to cease operations entirely,” and 
that the steamship company had “con- 
tinuously and consistently exerted ef- 
forts” to settle the dispute. Figuring in 
the board’s thinking was doubtless the 
fact that, if it let the mere threat of a 
strike be a justification for discharge, it 
could expect unions everywhere to begin 
a strike-talk, bluffing campaign. 


Union Push in REA 


Electrical workers agree to 
mild policy so as not to stir farm 
resentment, and get administra- 
tion blessing in return. 


Where unionism touches farm 
groups, labor relations are apt to be 
delicate and explosive. Embattled, 
pitchfork-wielding farmers warring with 
sit-down strikers at Hershey, Pa., rep- 
resented the kind of thing to which 
labor problems in an agricultural com- 
munity can lead (BW —Apr.17’37,p22). 
@ Indirect Approach—That’s why the 
American Federation of Labor's Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, cautious about farm reaction, 
is ap segs the cooperatives financed 
by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration gently and subtly. The union 
has gone up topside to REA and ne- 
gotiated a “covenant.” 

Technically, this covenant isn’t bind- 
ing on the individual co-ops even as an 
official statement of policy, because the 
cooperatives aren’t managed from 
Washington. As a matter of practical 
fact, however, close observers of the 
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THE 12 ADMINISTRATIVE REGIONS OF ‘THE NEW 
U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


REGION REPRESENTATIVE ADDRESS 
t—Boston Arthur C. Gernes 120 Boyleston St. 
S. Pork Harmon ‘11 West 42nd St. 
M-Philodelphic William W. Bardsley Juniper & Chestnut Sts. 
W—Washington James H. Woodall Arlington Bldg, 
Edward L. Keenan _E. 9th St. & Euclid Ave. 
Eugene J. Brock U. S. Court House Bldg. 
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REGION REPRESENTATIVE ADDRESS 


Vil—Birmingham J. H. McGinnis 19th St. & First Ave. 
Vili—Minneapolis John T. McCullen, Jr. Federal Office Bldg. 


IX—Kansas City Glenn E. Brockway 1006 Grand Ave. 

X—Son Antonio Irving W. Wood E. Houston & W. Presa Sts. 
Xl—Denver John E. Gross 1706 Welton St. 
Xil—Son Francisco James 6. Bryant 785 Morket St. 


Under the newly federalized Employ- 
ment Service (BW—Dec.27’41,p16), 
state boundaries no longer hem in the 
work of job placement. The country 


is divided into twelve administrative 
districts, and USES representatives in 
each are available to management on 


labor supply problems. 


situation are inclined to wonder if it 
isn’t a strong entering wedge for union- 
ization. 

The covenant doesn’t bind REA to 
insist that the co-ops recognize the 
I.B.E.W. It siniply states that “co- 
operation between management and 
employees is indispensable to the ac- 
complishment of the public purposes 
for which REA has been established.” 
It specifies wage schedules that are de- 
sirable for the employees of the co-ops, 
and makes provision for yearly confer- 
ences between REA, the union, and 
representatives of the electrical coopera- 
tives. 

@ Union’s Program—In return for this 
official blessing from the REA, the 
union promises to utilize all its machin- 
ay of organization to avoid strikes in 
REA cooperatives. It agrees further to 
(1) create state councils of maintenance 
men, a “select group” equi b 
natural aptitude Pt the iobt sete) “4 
institute a program of education among 
REA maintenance men designed to 
make them conscious of the semipublic 
nature of their work. 

The curriculum envisaged will cover 
the purposes and history of REA, the 
economics of cooperatives, and the 
problems of agriculture. From this it is 
clear that the union has been induced 
to g0 easy—making its members aware 
of the farmers’ long-standing suspicion 


of organization—but that it is neverthe- 
less committed to an organization drive. 
@ Official Standards—REA’s part in the 
program also is clearly outlined. It pro- 
poses to promulgate a “list of labor 
standards” and to assume the responsi- 
bility for winning cooperatives to ac- 
ceptance of these standards. 

To woo the union to this soft policy, 
Harry Slattery, REA administrator, took 
the somewhat unusual course of ad- 
dressing the last convention of the 
I.B.E.W. He reminded members of 
the need for “far-sighted policies” to 
bridge “the gap between farmers and 
farm organizations on one side and 
laborers and labor organization on the 
other.” He was persuasive enough to 
win I.B.E.W. approval for the covenant 
in place of a ened ates drive 
for recognition by the cooperatives. 

Scope of the job for which the union 
is setting itself is indicated by leaders’ 
contention that there will soon be about 
50,000 electrical co-op workers who 
could be organized. Around REA the 
opinion is expressed that not more 
than 10% of the cooperatives now 
recognize the union. 


FORD OF CANADA SIGNS 


The British Empire’s largest automo- 
tive plant—Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
—and C.J1.0.’s_ United Automobile 
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Workers Union signed their first writ- 
ten collective bargaining agreement last 
week. Unlike the U.A.W.’s contract 
with Ford in the United States, there’s 
no union shop or dues check-oft provi- | 
sion. It does, however, guarantee con- | 
tinuous production of war materials, | 
and the contract outlaws strikes and 
jockouts for a year. 

Wages, tied as they are by law in the 
Dominion to a cost of living scale, 
were not a major issue in the negotia- 
tions, which lasted six weeks. Thorny 
point was the matter of interpreting 
niority. ‘The union considers it got a 
ood deal on that score for the contract 
provides that both past and future Army 
and government service is to be con- 
sidered as accumulated seniority. 

Another feature in the agreement, 
not too common in Canada, provides 
for a basic 40-hour week with time-and- 
ahalf for overtime. 


NEW SKILLS FOR WOMEN 


re February 2, Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology in Hoboken, N. J., 
will offer America’s first emergency train- 
ing course in engineering at the college 
level to fit college women for technical 
positions in war industries. ‘he Stevens | 
move betokens the growing shortage of 
technical men and presages a feminine 
dilution comparable to the one already 
under way on the semiskilled labor level. 

The new course, designed as a |2- 
week intensive training program, will 
qualify women for such positions as 
draftsmen, inspectors, supervisors, en- 
gine testers, computers, and a wide 
range of precision work for which many 
women have special aptitudes. Matricu- 
lants must have had previous training in 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

The Stevens program is part of the 
defense training program underwritten 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Except 
for the purchase of textbooks, the ex- 
pense of which is estimated at $5, all | 
expenses of the training including the 
loan of drawing instruments and slide 
tules are defrayed by the government. 


NEW HIGH FOR WAGES 


Latest month for which official wage | 
data are available is again a record | 
month for average te earnings of | 
industrial workers, the new high being | 
7l¢. In explaining why the new mark | 
was established in November, the De- | 
partment of Labor pointed out that it | 
was partly the result of substantial sea- | 
sonal unemployment in the low-paid 
canning industry, a factor which elimi- 
nated from the totals a large group of 
subaverage wage earners. November 
saw fewer actual wage increases than any 
month since March, 1941. As compared 
with November of 1940, hourly earnings 


were up 15%, and weckly earnings 
stood at $32.81, a 21% rise. 
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needy no defenders! 


Advertising that is helpful to customers and 
prospects is of obvious worth to them; to the 
advertiser ... even to critics of advertising. 


Pay Ad? 


Here’s an example: 


A manufacturer of machine tools 
uses one series of business paper ad- 
vertisements to show customers how 
to increase the efficiency and capac- 
ity of their present equipment; an- 
other series to speed the training of 
new operators. ‘hus, he reduces im- 
mediate demand for the product 
which he cannot now supply; helps 
customers solve some of their cur- 
rent problems; and automatically 
builds a sound foundation for future 
business. 


The chance to demonstrate 
sound policies 


In a business world shot full of 
strange new proposals ranging from 
old “isms” to “managerial revolu- 
tion,” it is clearly up to business to 
demonstrate its ability to work out 
its own problems. 

The tougher your customers’ prob- 
lems, the bigger your opportunity 
to demonstrate, by performance, 
that you are able to help them work 
out some of their new difficulties. 
By transmitting useful suggestions 
through business paper advertising, 
you make public announcement of 
all such sound and ethical policies. 
Even the cynics must acknowledge 


Please send me the A.B.P. adver- 
tising aids checked. 


The Associated Business Papers 
Room 27 27-369 LexingtonAve., N.Y.C. 


the worth of advertising that is pat 
ently doing a useful job. 


Will enough of us learn in time? 
g 


You don’t have to be “big” 
to help customers 

Anyone can start by putting into his busi 
ness paper advertising the things that he 
Says to an irate customer who phones 
for an explanation of delayed orders 
Chances are you can do more than tell 
the facts concerning your position and 
what you are doing to speed deliveries 
... that you can make some useful sug 
gestions that will help him stay in busi 
ness; too. 

The simplest way to be sure what your 
customers’ new problems are is to have 
your advertising people get out and visit 
with them. Just start with one group and 
see what can be worked out for them 
Then use your advertising to help solve 
one of your current customer-relations 
problems in that particular market 


Business papers offer the opportunity to 
do this, as you work it out, product by 
product, and market by market. They 
offer the intensive coverage of special 
groups of customers and prospects to 
whom you can talk specifically. 


“How To Find Out What To Say In Your 
Business Paper Advertising Today” 
That is the title of a forthcoming A.B.P. 
booklet based upon true case histories 
describing how advertisers use adver- 
tising to solve current problems and 
expand future markets. Check the 
coupon and we'll send 
your copy as soon as it 

comes off the press. 


a TO ADVERTISE 
PROFITABLY TODAY” 
Leaflet: Tells what to do 
if what you hove to soy 
is too long for an ad 


WORKS TODAY BUILDS 
FUTURE BUSINESS TOO” 
Leaflet: Tells of the auto 
matic future benefits of 


currently useful odvertis- 


ing. 
“HOW TO FIND OUT 


369 Lexington Avenue, N.Y.C., CAledonia 5-4755 


TO SAY IN YOuR 
BUSINESS PAPER AD- 
VERTISING TODAY” De. 
scribed above, ready soon 
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Turning the "Searchlight" on Opportunities 
“clues’’ appears in Ist and 3rd issues of the month only. 
in advance. 


Copy for scheduled issue required 5 days 

RATES: 50 cents per word or $2.50 per line (or frac- 
tion) per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum charge 
$5.00. Discount 10% on orders for ineertion in four 
consecutive isewee. Pu ‘jon bow number eases 
count as 2 words; replies forwarded without additional 
charge. Address bor number replies o/o Business Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


(VV PEOPLE 


positions wanted 


* WATER TRANSPORTATION’ Execu- 
tive, Experience: Great Lakes, Ocean and 
Intercoastal Canal. Successfully owned 
Lake Freighter. Now employed. Box 282. 
* CONTROLLER: 31, Employed, CPA, 
Law Training, 9 years Auditing and Cost, 
including Internal Revenue Agent. Box 283. 
* REALTY EXPERT: home promoter; 
ie: lumber, sales license, seeks offers. 
ox 284. 


* PRIVATE SECRETARY. Unusually 
capable woman, present position five years. 
Excellent appearance and _. personality. 
Fine business, educational, and cultural 
background. Chicago. $40.00 minimum. 


Box 280. 
* AVAILABLE: Young Industrial Execu- 
tive, age 35, B.S.M.E. and M.E. degrees. 


Broad experience and proven record in 
administration and industrial sales man- 
agement. Thorough knowledge of mili- 
tary requirements, procurement and OPM. 
Now employed. ants permanent, re- 
sponsible position where results count. 
Box 279 

* BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIVE execu- 
tive in large mid-western _—— school sys- 
tem will consider improving position with 
or without investment in eastern industrial 
or commercial corporation. Background in 
qredits and public utility management. Box 
5. 


employment service 

* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 32 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected 
by refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

° EXECUTIVES AND TECHNICAL MEN. 
Contact employers through our confidential 
and effective methods. Established 27 
years. The National Business Bourse, 20 

. Jackson, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


anti-aircraft 
* WANTED. Help to develop, build and 
market a simple but effective anti-aircraft 
unit suggested by a flying officer of the 
Navy. Homer Brett, Box 464, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 


export 
* IMMEDIATE EXPORT Business possi- 
bilities. Preference given to Manufacturers. 
a ie. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
fork, N. Y. 


PROPERTY 
industrial 


* COLUMBUS, OHIO, factory bldg., 94,000 
sq. feet, reinforced concrete construction, 
sprinkler system, freight elevators, steel 
sash. Berwick Corp., 2260 E. Main St., 


Columbus, Ohio, 
WANTED 


contacts 


* OWNER of $30,000 plant wishes con- 
nections for government contract or sub 
contracts, can stand rigid investigation. 
Danmore Dress Co., Inc., 25 N. Broadway, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


NEXT ISSUE for “clues” ads February 7. 
Copy required Iebruary 3. 
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Expansion Funds 


Industry, pressed to get 
capital for new output, faces 
knotty financing problem. United 
Aircraft shows one way. 


Wartime conditions, with their de- 

mand for enormous outlays for new 
plant and equipment, have created for 
American industry one of the most dif- 
ficult capital-raising problems it has ever 
faced. Not that money isn’t plentiful, 
and at low rates. There’s lots to be 
had, but what should be the course of 
judicious management in making use 
of it, considering both present and post- 
war problems? 
@ Several Possibilities—There are good 
arguments for each of the methods avail- 
able, and each has an inherent group of 
drawbacks in the eyes of the average 
corporation. 

Use of governmental capital to build 
a plant which will be bought, leased, 
or simply managed has perhaps been 
the course most commonly employed. 
Yet construction (where plant exists al- 
ready) wastes time, and it often sets up 
a potential postwar competitor unless 
the plant is bought and written off. 

Reliance on bank loans has been an- 
other very attractive financing medium. 
Only fear is that these may not be paid 
off during the period of emergency, and 
that they may hang over as a_back- 
breaking postwar burden on earnings. 


— 


Low-interest bonds and debenture 

may be utilized by corporatiois yj 
a stable background of earning poy, 
Fixed-interest liens, however, arc of ay. 
thing but general appeal, because the, 
very definitely carry the threat «f poy. 
war overcapitalization. 
e Common Stock—Against any ©! thes 
the possibility of raising permanc it cap. 
ital through the use of stock issies jp. 
evitably must be considered. And, ; 
the stock market were putting any king 
of a valuation on earnings (BW —Jan: 
"42,p52), it’s a pretty safe bet that thi 
method would claim the most ad 
herents. 

Common-stock sale by means of sub. 
scription rights gives the present stoci. 
holder his pro-rata cut out of what. 
ever profits the war may produce. Thi 
method leaves him, after the war, with 
the same proportionate ownership in 
the company that he had in the firs 
place. Above all, it obviates for th 
company any chance of coming thiroug) 
the emergency with a load of fixed 
charges that would mean bankruptcy in 
the event of postwar depression. 

e@ Market Adverse—But, with the stock 
market’s record of lower and_ lowe 
prices (tabulation below) ever since the 
war boomlet of September, 1939, even 
the shares of the war babies aren't a 
ideal financing medium. If present 
stockholders fail to take up the share 
to which they have a right to subscribe 
(and any slump in prices is likely t 
scare them out), they come ont of the 
transaction with their ownership sub- 
stantially diluted. Moreover, the com: 


Power 


A primary problem, whenever the 
management of a corporation consid- 
ers sale of common stock to raise 
needed capital, is how much the 
shares will bring. In that respect, the 
booming aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry is somewhat better off than 
most. Representative shares average 
a bit better now than before the war 


50 Industrials. ...... 107.9 
*After 100% stock dividend. 


EVALUATING THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Prewar Sept. 13 June 10 Nov.9 Apr. 18 July 28 Dec. 23 Current 

1939 1940 1940 1941 1941 1941 Price 
Aviation Corp. ...... 3% 64 54 5% 2 3% 3% 34 
Per rrrrr 184 28% 13% 184 134 18% 184 182 
Consolidated ....... 17 25% 184 253 223 348 “735. 198 
Curtiss-Wright ...... 44 7 7 10% 7 94 84 84 
EE. s.cccetab ade 9% 784 724 864 64% 75 654 654 
ear 283 388 30 354 254 30% 22% 243 
N. American ....... 13% 214 163 183 124 16% 1lé 13 
Rt re 384 514 37 434 29% 39 29% 292 
| BI RR rn 333 443 40% 44% 348 42% 344 333 
Pn, SOTTO 24.2 33.6 26.9 32.) -23.7 29.9 26.4 26.1 

128.1 86.7 111.1 91.7 103.6 84.4 89.3 


broke out in 1939, while the Stand- 
ard Poor’s average of 50 industrials 
is off substantially. However, the 
aircrafts, war babies though they 
may be, haven’t done spectacularly 
enough to make them a_ sure-fire 
financing vehicle. This tabulation, 
showing major swings of the market, 
depicts the action of the group: 
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any gets its money only if it has under- 

writers willing and able to take up the 
unsubscribed stock, regardless of what 
market prices have done. 

Aircraft, whose expansion has been 
too obvious to need recapitulation, is a 
conspicuous case of an industry that has 
had to struggle with capital-raising prob- 


lems. Fortunately, earnings recently | 


have helped, but the makers of planes 
had never had a chance to put any fat 
on their bones prior to the emergency, 
so that sale of stock on past earnings 
hasn't been easy in most cases. 
e Conversion Right—Under the circum- 
stances, sale of preferred stock which 
is convertible into common is a likely 
expedient. This gives the investor a 
chance to buy senior shares with more 
investment appeal than common, with 
the right to exchange for common if the 
latter overtakes the conversion price. 
This process amounts, in many cases, 
to selling common for substantially 
more than it would bring in the mar- 
ket. The convertible preferred will be 
priced above the conversion level, of 
course, and then if the common catches 
up, the company can force conversion 
by calling in the preferred. 
e An Example—Th 
Aircraft, completed last week, was an 
example of this type of issue. Each 
holder of ten shares of common was 
entitled to buy one share of new con- 
vertible 5% preferred, at the par value 
of $100. Preferred shares are convert- 


ible into 24 shares of common, and the | 


issue was designed to raise about $25,- 
500,000. 

Underwriters, headed by Harriman, 
Ripley & Co., were called upon to take 
up about $10,000,000 worth of unsub- 
scribed stock in a market that had been 
none too healthy for some time. This 
was done, and reoffering of the unsub- 
scribed stock to the public at $100 a 


share was a complete success. 


Tip to Controllers 


Institute warns of need 
for reserves to meet postwar 
problems; lists exigencies that 
may properly be provided for. 


At any time, figuring out a corpora- | 


tion’s profits is a tough and ticklish job. 
But in wartime, with plants working 
overtime, with new processes speeding 
up plant obsolescence, and with inven- 
tories for armament production expand- 
ing, the job becomes even more com- 
plex and difficult. 

Recognizing the potential danger of 
falsely-inflated profits in wartime (out of 
which dividends may be declared), the 
American Institute of Accountants has 
issued a bulletin, “Accounting for Spe- 
cial Reserves Arising Out of the War,” 
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e financing of United | 


This is not an offering of any of these shares for sale, or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of such shares. 


265,669 Shares 
United Aircraft Corporation 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
($100 Par Value — Convertible prior to 1952) 


This is a new issue of Preferred Stock which was offered 
by United Aircraft Corporation pro rata to the holders 
of its Common Stock, for subscription at $100 per share. 


Copies of the Prospectus under which the offering was made may be 
obtained from the undersigned and other underwritersin 
states in which they are registered dealers. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


January 16, 1942. 


Holding your own as a business executive— 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this care 
fully-planned, authoritative Library. A complete, prac 
tical home-study course and reference library in success 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 
SE this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems, small and large—also to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all 
business that cannot be gotten from the day's job alone 
This Library Tells Wouldn't you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
© How to organize s single de experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
. . . Dilan and control its the proper fundamental viewpoint? 


worl . . . provide and P 
main the set happy and The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means of 


efficient personnel. meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Librar 
How to keep the life-blood From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 
~-y tA 2 Te where graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, suc 
hoe aes & . .. how te cessful methods of modern business management 
business in sound 
financial condition. Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
‘ , ; after purchase. If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
modernize installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon today 
tem .. . write better letters 


How to reduce credit losses 
. . hand 


oo put the company’s cor- 
Sanlenl and ciective beste. EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MaAIL IT TODAY 


, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 380 W. 42nd S8t., N. ¥. ©. 
ee i? Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
prove the sales organi- 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
zation develop promotion $3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid. or return the books post 
Baie paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 
° . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 
» « « Conserve City and State 


problems, small Position ... 

esas Hae th 
portant o ° 
activity. 
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warning corporation controllers and ac- 
countants of the need for establishing 
wartime reserves as protection against 
postwar problems. 

@ Reasons for Reserves—The institute 
enumerates these 1] purposes for which 
war reserves may be properly provided: 

(1) Accelerated depreciation of facili- 
ties as a result of (a) intensive use and 
(b) operation by less experienced per- 
pos e.g 

(2) Accelerated obsolescence of fa- 
cilities due to intensive research during 
the war to raise productive efficiency. 

(3) Amortization of the cost of re- 
arrangement and alteration of existing 
facilities which will probably be re- 
arranged in the postwar mame 

(4) Amortization of the cost of addi- 
tional facilities acquired, the usefulness 
of which is expected to be substantially 
reduced at the termination of the war. 

(5) Losses which may be sustained at 
the end of the war in the disposal of in- 
ventories useful only for war purposes, 
or in the adjustment of purchase com- 
mitments then open, including any 
amounts which may be paid for the 
cancellation of such commitments. 

(6) Losses which may be sustained 
in the disposal of inventories not neces- 
sarily frm: sect to war production, due 
to decline in the price level, which, on 
the basis of past experience, usually fol- 
lows a pronounced rise in prices. 

(7) Repairs and maintenance de- 
ferred as a result of pressure for war pro- 
duction. 

(8) Restoration or alteration of fa- 
cilities to peacetime production at the 
end of the war, if it is reasonable to as- 
sume that such restoration or alteration 
will then be made. 

(9) Separation allowances which may 
be paid to employees who are dis- 
charged at the termination of the war. 

(10) Losses from destruction of prop- 
erty as a result of the action of armed 
forces or from seizure by the enemy. 

(11) Decline in the useful value of 
plant and equipment due to excess ca- 
pacity resulting from war construction. 


AUTO REPAIR FINANCING 


Referring to the plans of finance 
companies to expand the financing of 
automobile repairs, as recently discussed 
in Business Week, H. B. Mathews, vice- 
president of Commercial Credit Co., 
notes that it is incorrect to say that, 
under his company’s program, a motor- 
ist must obtain his repairs and acces- 
sories from a “franchised dealer,” that 
“repair work is not covered if it’s done 
by filling stations, body repair plants, 
and similar specialty outfits” (BW— 
Jan.10’42,p46)._ Mr. Mathews points 
out that Commercial Credit’s advertis- 
ing of its plan emphasizes that inde- 
pendent repair shop owners and service 
stations are equally eligible with “fran- 
chised dealers.” 
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THE MARKE 


Investment banking operations gained 

momentum this week with sale of two 
large issues at competitive bidding. The 
$80,000,000 of Alabama Power Co.’s first 
mortgage bonds sold on Monday was the 
largest corporate new issue under the 
compulsory competitive bidding ruling 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. New York City sold $50,000,000 
of bonds on Tuesday. 
Issue Sells Quickly—A large syndicate 
headed by the First Boston Corp. and 
Bonbright & Co., was the only group to 
submit a bid for the Alabama Power 
Bonds. They paid 100.40 for the bonds 
as 34s due in 1972, On Wednesday the 
securities were quickly resold at 101} 
and jumped to a quotation of 1034. 

Action of the SEC brought the issue 
a good bit of publicity. Competitive 
bidding is the favored child of the com- 
mission, and its members obviously were 
upset because there was only one bid for 
the bonds. In their pique they allowed 
the impression to get around that they 
felt the price was too low. j 

On the New York City bonds, a syndi- 
cate headed by the National City Bank 
and the Chase National Bank handed in 
the only bid. The group paid 100.0938 
for $32,000,000 of serial bonds as 24s 
and $18,000,000 of assessment bonds as 
24s. The two banks explained that they 
had put in the joint bid because the issue 
was too large for separate tenders. 
© No More for Sale—That New York has 
its financial affairs in order was shown 
by the statement of Comptroller Joseph 
D. McGoldrick that the issue would be 
the last major financing the city will have 
to undertake during the war. 

As only one bid was received for each 
issue, they were, in effect, noncompeti- 
tive, going to the syndicate which likely 
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would have taken the securities over by 
negotiation anyhow. This was one point 
studied by the SEC after the Alabama 
Power bond sale. 

In the stock market this week, rij. 
road shares were leaders in activity and in 
resistance to the selling pressure \ hich 
depressed shares generally. Santa Fe rose 
to a new 1941-1942 high, as did Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio preferred, and the \ hen 
issued preferred shares of the Wabas); 

Traders hoped for prompt and { vor. 
able action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the carriers’ plea for in- 
creased freight rates after granting the 
boost in passenger tariffs. Monday's ac. 
tion, when the commission grante:! an 
emergency surcharge of 10¢ on each !ess. 
than-carload shipment via the Railway 
Express Agency, was seen as a clue to its 
freight rate attitude. 
¢ Commission’s Stand — Like the rail- 
roads, the Express Agency’s supple. 
mented schedule was filed in order to 
recoup most of the additional annual 
costs ($6,000,000) which resulted from 
wage increases granted late last year. 1CC 
approved most of the higher express rates. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial .. 89.3 90.1 84.4 100.46 
Railroad ... 28.5 28.2 23.9 29.8 
Utility .... 354 360 329 545 
Bonds 
Industrial .. 107.3 106.2 104.1 103.0 
Railroad ... 87.4 87.4 81.2 89.3 
Utility .... 103.9 103.5 103.6 105.4 
U. S. Govt. 110.2 110.5 110.2 109.8 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from _ the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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COMMODITIES 


Sugar Pinch 

War in Pacific, on top of 
hoarding, makes rationing all 
along line a certainty. Public 
now being prepared for it. 


Rationing is just around the corner 


in sugar—for the individual consumer, | 
for the manufacturer-user, for the whole- | 


saler, and for the refiner. Federal au- 
thorities, from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture down, finally have officially de- 


cided that it’s time the public was pre- | 


pared for it. 
e “Oversupply” Vanishes—Earlier every- 
body had stuck to the forlorn hope that 


something could be done to stop hoard- | 


ing so as to relieve the pinch. There's 
very little question in the minds of ex- 
perts but that distribution of sugar in 
this country last year ran approximately 
1,000,000 tons beyond actual use. 

A lot of the “invisible” sugar stock is 
sitting around in the basements of con- 
sumers’ homes where it can be smoked 
out only if neighbors become indignant. 
A great deal more is in the hands of 
manufacturers who have engaged in 
“protective stocking,” and some of this 
may be forced onto the market if fed- 
eral authorities hunt for it. 


@ Relief Unlikely—Yet, any way you | 


look at it, we’re back pretty nearly to 
the stage of the last war when the 
boarding houses tacked up signs in 
dining rooms: “Use one lump and stir 
like hell!” And the situation is due to 
get worse before it gets any better. 

Even though the situation that caused 
many grocers, several weeks ago, to cut 
customers down to a 2-Ib. bag each may 
have been artificial, the one that is now 
developing is not. Elimination of Phil- 
ippine supplies—normally contributing 
close to 1,000,000 tons for the tables of 
the United States—is the largest single 
trouble. Difficulties in ocean shipment 
which may hamper full movement of 
Hawaii’s sugar to the mainland are a 
further potential handicap. 


¢ Two-Thirds Imported—In a normal | 
year the United States uses between | 
6,500,000 and 7,000,000 tons of sugar | 


—usually closer to the higher figure. Less 
than a third of this is produced by the 
growers of cane and beet sugars in this 
country, the remainder coming mainly 
from Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, oma y in the order 
named. Imports, as well as home pro- 
duction, are carefully regulated under 
the quota system which has been in ef- 
fect, in varying forms, most of the time 
since 1934, 

In order to get as much sugar pro- 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS TELLING HOW AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY IS SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION 


Taylor Instruments are helping 


to keep it filled! 


AMERICA’S JOB to furnish the food 

that will help the free world win the 
war. We’ve got to feed millions of fight- 
ing men (our own forces, even now, are 
eating 9 million pounds of food a day!). 
We've got to feed the American people. 
It’s our giant’s job to supply much of the 
food that our war allies will need—now, 
and afterwards. The U. S. food basket 
must be bottomless and brimming over. 
A great part of these billions of pounds 
of food will have to be good foods in cans. 
It can be supplied—because this nation’s 
food industry can turn out fine canned 
foods fast. The majority of instrument- 
controlled food plants in the United States 
are Taylor-equipped. Taylor Instruments 
automatically control temperatures and 
pressures, and hold them to a precise 
processing schedule. Temperatures can’t 


jump too high, overcooking and destroy- 


ing food values—or slump too low, im- 
properly sterilizing the food. Fluctuating 
pressures during the cooking don’t get 
the chance to damage cans and contents. 

Food plants working on Government 
contracts have stepped up their produc- 
tion greatly during the last few months by 
adding hundreds of Taylor-controlled re- 
torts and cookers to their production lines. 
These headlines will give you a glimpse: 


Midwestern Packing Plant Installs 
Taylor Control Systems to Convert 
Thousands of Hogs Each Week 
into Hundreds of Thousands of Pounds 
Canned Luncheon Loaves, Sausages, 
and other Pork Products 


In Another City Same Packer Installs 
Taylor Control Systems in New Plant 
That Will Pack 1,000,000 Pounds 
of Meat Weekly 


Plant Puts Large Number of 
Taylor-controlled Retorts into Production 
to Process % Million Pounds of 
Pork Per Week 


And Government quotas for canned veg 
etables in 1942 are being stepped up 
nearly 100%! Throughout the whole food 
industry, Taylor Instruments will be 
doing the biggest job ever, in 1942. 

You probably have the same problem 
the food people have — meeting rigid 
Government standards of quality, quan 
tity, price. You can, by using Taylor 
Instruments to process your product. 
Taylor Instruments will help you produce 
top quality at top speed. Taylor Instru 
ments will help you cut costs and prevent 
waste—to assure profits in these times of 
pegged prices. Taylor Instruments will 
help solve a shortage of man-power 
they work automatically, precisely, tire 
lessly. 

Every American Industry today needs 
the assistance of Taylor Instruments in 
speeding upall production. Taylorsshould 
be helping you do your part toward win 
ning the war. What are your specific 
needs? Let us help you. Taylor Instru 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Canada. Makers of the famous 
“Not 1 but 5 Fulscope Controller.” 


KEEP ON BUYING U. S. DEFENSE 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Agency—Cuar_es W. Hort Co., Inc. 


Agency—REInOCKE-ELLIs-YOUNGGREEN & 
Finn, Inc. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH CO. 
Agency—NeweELL-EMmMerr Co., Inc. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO..... 
Agency—Iver & ELLINGTON, INC. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS. 
Agency—Rvsse_t T. Gray, Inc. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE R. R. CO. 
Agency—ALrrev LILLY Co., Inc. 


THE BAKER RAULANG CO.. 
Agency—G. M. Basporp Co. 


THE BULLARD CO.. , ‘ 
Agency—Synow, Bates & Orme, INc. 


BUNDY TUBING CO........ ‘ 
Agency—Brooxe, Smitru, Frencn & 
Dorrance, Inc. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO.... 


Agency—CAMPBBLL-EwaLp Co., Inc. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK.. 
Agency—Doremus & Co. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO LINES 
Agency—MoCaNnn-ERioxson, Inc. 


CLARAGE FAN CO.. 


Agency—W. J. WiLtiams ApvER. AGENCY 
CLUES . 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COC.. 
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DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 
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DODGE MFG. CORP. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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GENERAL BOX CO..... 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Agencey—G. M. Basrorp Co. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO..... 
Agency—Tue GR.SWOLD-ESHLEMAN Co. 


A. L. HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO... 
Agency—J. M. HAGGaRD, ADVERTISING 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. INC.......... 
Agenty—J. Water THomPson Co. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., INC........... 
Agency—FULLER & SMITH & Ross, INC. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO............. 


AETNA PLYWOOD & VENEER............ 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO..... 


Agency——O' Dea, SHELDON & Canapdar, INO. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION OF 


Agency—Hewnni, Horst & MoDonatp, Ino. 
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duction as possible at home, and \ ‘h 4 
view to placing little if any restrain 
imports, the Department of Agric: ‘ure 
set initial quotas for 1942 at the hi ‘eg 
level ever posted at the beginning f , 
season. Comparison with the first « jot, 
for 1941 (figures in tons, raw © gar 
value) gives some idea of the pro: im: 


Initial 1941 Initia |942 
Quota Qu: ta 
Domestic beet ....... 1,549,898 1,862 31] 
Domestic cane ....... 420,167 504 995 
>See ae 938,037 1,127 42 
Puerto Rico ......... 797,982 55 88 
Virgin Islands ....... 8,916 li 716 
a; Sarees 1,006,931 1,237 764 
Sey ee 1,869,060 2,29 533 
Other foreign ....... 25,826 31.747 
WOMB As cckacs 6,616,817 8,032.)74 


© Some Intangibles—Mainstays for | 942 
will be home production and shipments 
from Puerto Rico and Cuba. The extent 
to which these areas are able to increase 
production will spell the difference be. 
tween a fairly substantial shortage and a 
mild pinch. And if it were not for the 
fact that England will want a lot of 
sugar from Cuba, and that the island 
will be called upon to supply vast quan- 
tities of high-grade molasses for produc- 
tion of alcohol for smokeless powder, 
the outlook would be more encouraging. 

As things stand, most people in the 


| sugar trade are reluctant to hazard any 
| more optimistic prediction than a sup- 


ply of 7,000,000 tons for the United 


_ States this year. With consumer buying 


power up to the extent it is, that won't 
be sufficient this year. 


_ @ Regulatory Moves—This situation was 


partially recognized when the OPM is- 
sued an order (M-55) in December di- 
recting buyers not to receive in any 
month more sugar than had been deliy- 
ered to them in the same month of the 
previous year. Similarly, a price ceiling 


| was slapped on raw sugar as far back as 


last August in an effort to reassure con- 
sumers on prices and perhaps restrain 


_ hoarding. Since then, ceilings also have 
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been prescribed for refined sugar, and 
the whole schedule had to be readjusted 
upward to give effect to the higher 
trade-agreement price granted Cuba. 


Sidelight 

Among large consumers handicapped 
by the restrictions on the amount of 
sugar that can be bought in any month, 
the soft-drink companies are conspicu- 
ous. Many Coca Cola distributors are 
displaying signs telling patrons that it 
may not be possible to meet all de- 
mands, and Canada Dry this week an- 
nounced that it was withdrawing, atter 
Feb. 6, the radio program promoting its 
product, Spur, due to the sugar situa- 
tion. As the soft-drink people were 
going great guns a year ago, and in view 
of the fact that they still can get as 
much sugar as they were getting then, 
this is just one more evidence of cx 
panded consumer spending. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Those “War Profits” Again! 


Comes in the mail a folder from 
Gencral American ‘Transportation Corp. 
with a 40th anniversary greeting from 
its president, Lester W. Selig. Natu- 
rally, it speaks of the company’s record 
and extends greetings to its friends. But 
it offers also an exceptionally forthright 
piece of true talk by Mr. Selig on the 
subject of profits. Here it is: 

The company was organized for profit. 
Neither explanation nor apology is needed 
for that. For, within the framework of a 
rofit system, a corporation may attain 
healthy growth by fair dealing—neither ex- 
ploiting labor nor oppressing small competi- 
tion. Also, under a profit system, a com- 
pany may so handle itself commercially as 
to merit the commendation of all with 
whom it does business, and to be a sound 
link in the national economy. 


Now there is something! As Mr. Selig 
puts it, this matter of earning a profit 
sounds natural enough—as it should. Yet 
it is amazing, in these times, how the 
American people and, at times, even the 
American business man have let them- 
selves be bullied into a misgiving that, 
somehow, the effort to earn a profit is a 
social offense. 

x x * 


More than a year ago I had something 
to say here about our so-called “profit 
system.” Yet I do not apologize for re- 
peating it. For now that we are at war, 
the profit-baiters again are rampant. No 
attack on management, whatever may be 
its origin or its objective, is complete 
without a side swipe at “‘war profits.” 
The policies, the practices and the pa- 
triotism of every executive are suspect, 
because “he is interested in profits.” 

Well, why not? Is the farmer wholly 
uninterested in the price that he gets 
for his produce and the margin between 
his price and his cost? Is the little busi- 
ness man down the street not interested 
in keeping his net income high enough 
to maintain his accustomed “standard 
of living” or in raising it if he can? 

Then why pick so glibly on manage- 
ment for trying to operate industry on 
the one basis that can insure its sus- 
tained productivity? 

If criticism were directed only against 
extortionate profits, it would be on 
sound ground. Unreasonable profits, ex- 
acted by exploiting the national emer- 
gency would deserve any criticism that 
might be leveled against them. 

But through our government we have 
enacted many laws, set up many agen- 
‘ies and promulgated many regulations 
to prevent that. Upon the management 
f industry we have laid many restraints 
that are indignantly rejected by other 
lements in our economy as invasions of 
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their vested rights. The rights of busi- 


ness to make its own price dependent | 


wholly on supply and demand, to man- 
age its own inventories, to earn and 
keep what it can in a free market, and 
many other rights that once were con- 
sidered as basic as any of those so ve- 
hemently demanded by its critics, have 
been suspended or radically abridged by 
law, regulation or taxation. ‘lhe people 
of America have gone the limit—and 
perhaps beyond—to prevent the abuse of 
the profit motive. And the effect of 
those curbs is suggested by the actual 


trend of profits for some years past. | 


uK x * 


In 1917, business made its World 


War peak. In 1929 it topped the boom 
of the ’20’s. In 1941 it was in its sec- 
ond year of the defense effort. Now 
how did profits in those three years com- 


pare with its productive performance? 


From 1917 to 1929, the production 
index of American industry increased 
26% while its profits remained prac- 
tically constant, in fact declined a shade. 
From 1929 to 1941, production in- 
creased some more—by 40%. But prof- 
its declined more than 25%. ‘The cold 
fact is that ever since 1929 industry has 
had to work a lot harder to earn less; 
and from now on, it must work even 
harder to do as well. ‘That this is the 
opinion of the American investor is 
shown clearly by the Business Week In- 
dex of Speculative Confidence. ‘This in- 
dicates how much the investor in stocks 
is willing to put up for a given amount 
of production. It now is at its all-time 
low. So there is no basis whatever for 
the insinuation that American industry 
is profiteering on the war effort. 


We need not dwell on that here. It | 


was discussed exhaustively in a Report 
on “National Defense and the Future 
of Profits,” published in the Aug. 16 
issue of Business Week. The only point 
I would make here is that business prof- 
its are an essential item of cost in our 
productive economy. We must guard 
against excess there as against excess in 
any other cost item. But we should 
not let ourselves be hoodwinked into a 
prejudice against profits as such. 

We are living, as we always have 
lived, under a system that relies, for one 
of its most important incentives, on 
the hope of earning a profit. And unless 
we want to junk that system, we had 
better not cripple one of its essential 
motors. Before we take that risk, every 


one concerned—employer, worker, con- | 


sumer and politician—should see clearly 
that when we kill the profit incentive we 
are but taking the first step down a road 
that may well lead to sorry infringement 


of many another private right that | 


Americans have taken for granted. W.C. 


Weather for 


| 
10,000 


INCH 


It takes uniform factory temperature to hold 

finishing operations to close tolerances, pat 

ticularly when top speed and a minimum of 

rejects are “‘musts.”’ That’s one reason man 

made weather is now recognized as a vital 
| production tool in war material plants. 


Cost records prove that air conditioning pays 
— if the system is right for its particular job. In 
most plants that means wisely chosen decen- 
tralized units, rather than a central system 


Why? Because with individual units any 
| section or department can be given precisely 
| the air conditioning it needs: temperature 
control, humidity control, and dust control, 
each only when and where required, each only 
to the most profitable degree. Should a decen- 
tralized air conditioner be damaged, produc- 
tion would be affected in only a limited part 
of the plant. Individual units are more quickly 
installed, too; they often require no ducts. 


Because no two problems are alike, the 
counsel of a locally experienced expert is in- 
valuable when you're considering air condi- 
tioning. You'll find your resident Fairbanks- 
| Morse engineer an ideal collaborator. The 
| completeness of the F-M line frees his judg- 
|ment from bias. To arrange a conference, 
| simply write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
|/A131, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
| Branches and service stations throughout the 
| United States and Canada. 


® 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Air Conditioners 


THE TREND 


THE DOCTOR ORDERS HIGH CONSUMPTION ff 


The National Resources Planning Board, the govern- 
ment group in Washington charged with the responsi- 
bility of taking the long look ahead into the postwar 
epoch, has just published a pamphlet, “After Defense— 
Full Employment.” It is well worth looking into, for it 
affords insight into the way many Washington econ- 
omists—call them New Dealers, if you will—are thinking 
about the future of business. This particular report was 
written by Alvin H. Hansen, professor of economics at 
Harvard and special adviser to the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


© Dr. Hansen goes in for broad generalization at times, 
but his main thesis is clear: “If the democracies muddle 
through another decade of economic frustration and mass 
unemployment, we may expect social disintegration and, 
sooner or later, another international conflagration.” In 
other words, economic unrest leads to war. Therefore, 
Prof. Hansen sees as the immediate postwar task of the 
democracies the attainment of full employment and 
economic stability. 

He does not offer an item-by-item blueprint of the way 
to do it. That, as Business Week noted in its special 
report on “National Defense and the Future of Profits” 
(BW—Aug.16'41,p38), is a herculean task. It is a great 
deal easier to organize industry and society for war—you 
need so many planes, tanks, guns, etc.—than it is for 
peace and full employment. However, Dr. Hansen does 
theorize on the basic economic technique necessary to 
attain that end. Using a phrase that is destined to come 
into wide general use, for it has important social and 
economic implications, he tells us we need a “high- 
consumption economy.” 


@ In such an economy, the emphasis shifts increasingly 
from producer, or capital, goods to consumption goods— 
food, clothing, and shelter. In the United States, for 
example, the proportion of consumer-goods output would 
rise relative to capital-goods output. That does not mean 
that capital-goods expansion—plant and equipment— 
would automatically decrease; indeed, if consumption 
expands, capital-goods production is also likely to expand. 
However, because the economy would be geared closely 
to stable, consumer-goods production, presumably the 
country could avoid booms, which are built up by the 
bunching of capital-goods orders, and depressions, which 
occur when capital-goods orders are few and far between. 
Thus a high-consumption economy is a stable economy. 

If the capital-goods industries are operating at a too 
low capacity, Dr. Hansen would quickly step into the 
breach with government spending. To this end, the 
National Resources Planning Board has been working on 
a “shelf of projects”—highways, slum-clearance, schools, 
hospitals, etc.—to take up industrial slack. 

In a strictly hard-headed sense, some such program to 
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iron out the ups and downs of the business cycie jg 
essential if the system of private profits, as we know it, 
is to survive. With nations as with individuals, the past 
stamps its imprint upon the future; and the prescut— 
never forget—is stamping its imprint on the postwar era, 
Consider what is happening today: we have a war-boom 
in business; government expenditures on armament hiaye 
lifted production, payrolls, and industrial activity to unex. 
ampled heights. In the process, corporation profits are 
rising—from about $4,000,000,000 in 1939, to $4,500, 
000,000 in 1940, to $6,250,000,000 in 1941, though they 
are still below 1929’s $8,100,000,000. 


@ This rise in corporation profits has occurred despite 
wartime increases in wage rates, despite big boosts in tax 
imposts, despite the burden of Social Security costs. But 
—and here is the crucial point—these charges against cor- 
poration gross will live on after the peace. They are the 
unwelcome legacy the present is passing on to the future, 
And, as is so notoriously known, wage rates and tax rates 
tend to be “sticky.” Unions do not readily accept wage 
reductions. Nor will the Treasury, with a record national 
debt to pay interest on, be anxious to cut its income. Nor 
is it likely that, once accustomed to Social Security, the 
workers of the country will readily give up the benefits. 

This leads to a question: Can we stand this legacy? 
The answer is: Yes, if the national income rises from 
current levels of $96,000,000,000 to above the hundred- 
billion dollar mark. In that case, the burden of these 
various charges will not be overly severe. The stiffer wage 
rates, increased taxes, and Social Security levies could be 
paid in stride and still leave profits. For, the higher that 
volume and gross receipts go, the lighter the burden of 
fixed charges becomes—especially since volume produc 
tion normally results in lower per-unit costs. 


© But if we are not able to maintain full employment, if 
our production machine slips from high to low gear, if 
the ‘national income falls, say, from $100,000,000,000 to 
$90,000,000,000, or $80,000,000,000, or lower, then all of 
these fixed charges—these rigidified and semi-rigidified 
costs—will become an intolerable burden on business. 
In that event, corporate profits might well plummet to 
the disastrous deficit levels of the depression—$5,400, 
000,000 in 1932, or $2,400,000,000 in 1933, or even worse. 

That, then, is the problem for the future. As business 
men we do not have to go along with Hansen all the way 
on his theory of a high-consumption economy. But it's 
hard to avoid the conclusion that, if we are to have profits 
as we have known them, then we have to have a “high- 
volume economy” to support the high fixed charges 
visited upon us by the depression and the war effort. 
That is a postwar legacy we must ultimately face. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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